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THE INN O’ THE SWORD. 


A Sona or YouTH AND WAR. 


Roving along the King’s highway 
I met wi’ a Romany black. 
“Good day,” says I; says he, “‘Good 


day, 
And what may you have in your 
pack?” 
“Why, a shirt,” says I, “‘and a song or 
two 


To make the road go faster.” 
He laughed: “‘Ye’ll find or the day be 
through 
There’s more nor that, young master. 
Oh, roving’s good and youth is sweet 
And love is its own reward; 
But there’s that shall stay your careless 
feet 
When ye come to the Sign o’ the 
Sword.” 


“Riddle me, riddlemaree,’’ quoth I, 
“Ts a game that’s ill to win, 
And the day is o’er fair such tasks to 
try’ — 
Said he, ‘‘Ye shall know at the inn.” 
With that he suited his path to mine 
And we traveled merrily, 
Till I was ware of the promised sign 
And the door of an hostelry. 
And the Romany sang, ‘‘To the very 
life 
Ye shall pay for bed and board; 
Will ye turn aside to the House of 
Strife? 
Will ve lodge at the Inn o’ the 
Sword?” 


Then I looked at the inn ’twixt joy and . 


fear, 
And the Romany looked at me. 
Said I, ‘‘We ha’ come to a parting here 
And | know not who you be.” 
But he only laughed as I smote on the 
door: 
“Go, take ye the fighting chance; 
Mayhap I once was a troubadour 


In the knightly days of France. 
Oh, the feast is set for those who dare 


And the reddest 0’ wine outpoured; 
And some sleep sound after peril and 


care 
At the Hostelry of the Sword.”’ 
Punch. 





The Inn o° the Sword—The Last Post. 


BETE HUMAINE. 


Riding through Ruwu swamps, about 
sunrise, 
I saw the world asleep, but as the ray 
Touched the tall grasses where they 
dream till day 
Lo! the bright air alive with dragon- 


flies: 
With little wings aglitter, and great 
eyes 
Piloting crimson bodies slender and 
gay. 
I flicked at one, and killed it, and it 
lay 
Broken and piteous with fast fading 
dyes. 
Then my heart shuddered with a sud- 
den pain 
And horror at my own eareless 
cruelty 
That, where all things are cruel, I had 
slain 
A creature whose swift joy it is to 
fly— 


Like a beast that preys with bloody 
claw—ay, they 
Must slay to live, but what excuse 
had I? 
Francis Brett Young. 
The New Statesman. 





THE LAST POST. 


(June, 1916.) 

The bugler sent a call of high ro- 
mance— 

Lights out! Lights out!—to the de- 
serted square: 

On the thin brazen notes he threw a 
prayer. 

God, if it’s this for me next time in 
France ; 

Spare me the phantom bugle as I lie 

Dead in the gas and smoke and roar of 
guns, 

Dead in a row with the other shattered 
ones, 

Lying so stiff and still under the sky— 

Jolly young Fusiliers, too good to die. 

The music ceased, and the red sunset 


flare 
Was blood about his head as he stood 
there. 
Robert Graves. 
The Nation. 
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THE NAVY AND ITS WORK IN THE WAR. 


Recent changes in the supreme com- 
mand of the Navy, and more especially 
the transfer of Sir John Jellicoe to the 
office of First Sea Lord, make it oppor- 
tune to review briefly the services 
which, under his control, the Navy 
has rendered to the country, the 
Empire and the Allies, in the present 
war. When the pebble fell into the 
water on Aug. 4, 1914, no man knew 
how far the ripples would travel. They 
touched many shores, and wherever 
they went British Sea Power went 
with them. If, indeed, we look at the 
face of the war, and examine the forces 
that are at work in the prosecution 
of it, we see the naval factor rising 
paramount above all others. Sea 
Power is the atmosphere in which the 
armies move. Many times in vital 
directions it has shaped the course of 
land strategy. Open transit at sea is 
at the very root of all that the Allies 
do. The want of such transit is at the 
root of many things the enemy cannot 
do. Some, indeed, of the elements 
which constitute naval power seem 
tending to assume new relative values. 
But, change as they may, the truth 
remains beyond question that the 
Navy counts as the first requisite 
for the maintenance of our security 
and the exercise of our power. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, people 
at large are for the most part forgetful 
of the potent influence and prepon- 
derating importance of the services 
of the Fleet in the war, regarding it no 
more than they do the atmosphere 
they breathe. Newspapers tell the 
public very little about the Navy. 
It is, indeed, a silent service, emerging 
on rare occasions to fight a battle or 
engage in a “scrap,” and then going 
into retirement again. People are 
distressed and anxious when a destroyer 
is lost, or when the enemy issues forth 


to make a sudden and evasive raid. 
The action of every submarine is to 
them an enigma and a portent. Ap- 
parent inaction troubles them, and 
they forget the enduring character 
and quality of the operation of naval 
force. If this is true of many English- 
men, can we wonder that neutral 
nations, and even our Allies, do not 
fully appreciate the achievements of 
the British and the Allied fleets? 

If all the manhood of the nation 
were trained to arms, we should perish 
if ever the command of the sea were to 
pass into the hands of a hostile Power. 
It was, therefore, a cause of deep 
thankfulness that at the outbreak of 
the greatest war that the world has 
ever seen, wherein our most vital 
interests are at stake and our resources 
are strained to the utmost, Great 
Britain stood in a position of un- 
exampled naval _ superiority. Her 
people had, indeed, never lost their 
instinct for the things of the sea. 
There had been fluctuations and 
periods of decline, but the desire had 
been unquenchable and the purpose 
paramount to maintain our sea com- 
mand; and, thanks mainly to this and 
to the wise direction of a few of 
England’s most far-seeing sons, when 
the hour sounded we were ready. The 
Fleet was incomparably more power- 
ful than in any distant or recent period 
of our history. It was organized, 
distributed, administered and ready 
for the strategic needs of the time; its 
officers and men had raised themselves 


and been trained to a pitch of pro- © 


fessional efficiency which twenty years 
before had hardly been dreamed of. 
In every branch, in material and in 


personnel, the Navy has displayed 


elasticity of organization, the power of 
expansion, anda. remarkable genius 
for absorbing the elements of the 








| 
| 
| 
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mercantile marine and the fisheries 
into the service of the State. 

The rise of the German Navy was a 
new influence which seemed to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the world, and 
inevitably came to be regarded in 
many quarters as a challenge to our 
naval supremacy. The Germans did 
not at first admit the imputation. It 
will be remembered that on Feb. 
14, 1908, the Emperor wrote a re- 
markable letter from Berlin to Lord 
Tweedmouth, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in which it was conjec- 
tured that his Majesty sought to in- 
fluence the Navy Estimates of that 
year. “It is absolutely nonsensical 
and untrue,” he said, ‘“‘that the Ger- 
man Navy Bill is to provide a navy 
meant as a ‘challenge to British 
naval supremacy’; the German Fleet 
is built against nobody atall.’’* Prince 
Biilow, however, in the new edition 
of his ‘Deutsche Politik,” asserts 
that by the building of the German 
Fleet British mastery of the sea was 
for the first time in many centuries 
seriously imperiled. He had mis- 
judged the real situation. The German 
Army was ready for war, and the 
national finances may have been 
organized in view of hostilities, but the 
German Navy was in no position of 
advantage. 

Mr. Balfour, in a speech he delivered 
at the Guildhall on Nov. 9, 1916, 
attributed to the High Seas Fleet the 
intention, at the beginning of the war, 
of challenging us to a fleet engagement. 
There was no evidence of preparedness 
for such a conflict. For many months 
the German Fleet was, indeed, con- 
demned to inaction in its ports. Its 
cruisers on foreign stations inflicted 
some loss on our commerce; but they 
were few in number, and were de- 
stroyed one by one. As to the liners, 
which were to be converted into 


*Letter printed in the “‘Morning Post,” Oct. 
30, 1916. 


auxiliary cruisers at sea, their per- 
formances were of no effect on the 
campaign. That gallant and chival- 
rous officer, Count von Spee, was 
given a squadron which, as he fore- 
saw, must sooner or later be destroyed. 
If we had kept our ships together, he 
said in a letter dated Nov. 2, 1914, the 
Germans would have had the worst of 
it (so wirden wir wohl den kiirzeren 
gezogen haben).* It cannot be said 
that the German Fleet was well dis- 
tributed for war. It was by one of 
those accidents of naval warfare upon 
which the German Admiralstab could 
not have counted, that the ‘“Goeben”’ 
and ‘‘Breslau”’ escaped destruction in 
the Mediterranean, and secured safety 
in the Golden Horn. The German 
light crusers were insufficient in num- 
ber for the Fleet, and for the foreign 
stations and commerce destruction. 
The destroyers have played but a 
minor part in the war. The submarines 
which have become so serious @ menace 
to our commerce had yet to be built. 
The sea power which, in our hands, 
Prince Biilow thought was seriously 
imperiled, is entirely different in its 
nature from land power. Its business 
is to hold our world communications 
at sea, and to deny the like communi- 
cations to the enemy. This has been 
achieved. The German High Seas 
Fleet, held fast at the Straits of 
Dover and the northern passage to 
the Ocean, cannot seriously influence 
the war outside the North Sea. In 
spite of occasional raids, it is true to 
say that we control the Dover Straits 
and the English Channel, the North 
Passage on either side of the Shetland 
Islands, the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal, the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and the Strait of Malacca— 
in a word, all the great strategic 
gateways of the world; and we could 
organize the Falkland Isles as a base 


*Frankfurter Zeitung,”’ April 19, 1915. 
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if we wished, or had need, in order 
to control enemy passage through the 
Straits of Magellan. It cannot be too 
fully recognized that the Grand Fleet, 
in its North Sea anchorages, governs 
the naval situation throughout the 
Globe. Incaleulable are the advantages 
we thus enjoy. Not one of our Domin- 
ions or Colonies has been attacked 
or could have been attacked, while 
the enemy’s foreign possessions have 
crumbled away. 

The reticent strategy of the enemy 
in the North Sea is the signal note of 
the naval warfare. He has made 
no serious attempt to dispute our 
command of that sea. His sudden 
strokes in the bombardment of Scar- 
borough and other places, his fugitive 
fight at the Dogger Bank, his selected 
hour in the Jutland Battle, which 
converted his action into a sally and a 
flight, and the action of his sub- 
marines, have left the strategic situa- 
tion unchanged. Yet the truth is 
palpable that in the North Sea posi 
tion lies the very heart of the naval 
struggle. The animus pugnandi has 
been lacking to destroy the Grand 
Fleet. The material means have not 
justified the enterprise. Grand Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz said to an inter- 
viewer that there would be folly in 
risking complete disaster, that the 
hope was to seize some advantage, 
such apparently as might result from 
a division of the British Fleet, whereby 
a part, and not the whole of it, might 
be engaged. Such was the genesis of 
the Jutland Battle. 

Our command of the North Sea 
gives us, first, the immunity of the 
British Isles from attack. That a 
raid might be attempted for some 
local purpose is conceivable, but it is a 
conviction based upon both history 
and practical considerations that an 
invasion in force, with the object of 
subjugating the country, is impossible 
in the face of our undefeated Fleet. 


The transport of a great army, provided 
with all the heavy equipment and 
armament which a modern army 
requires, the necessary safety of its 
landing, the maintenance cf its com- 
munications and its supplies, together 
form an undertaking so grave and a 
risk so tremendous as to force the 
conclusion that no general staff will 
direct and no commander will under- 
take it. In these days of wireless 
telegraphy, of mines and submarines, 
of swift destroyers and heavily armed 
battle-cruisers traveling at very high 
speed, a situation has been created 
that would make infinitely more 
difficult that which has been found 
impossible during over 800 years of 
our island story.* We are free, to 
contemplate the incalculable benefits 
which, in immunity from invasion, 
we derive from the possession of a 
paramount Navy—the continuance of 
our national life itself, the peace and 
security of home, and, in the domain 
specifically of the war, the means of 
maintaining our power of recuperation 
and of waging it with the naval and 
military forces, and the vast supplies 
and munitions which have their origin 
in this country or come to it from 
abroad. By naval means, in the guard- 
ing of insularity, we have been enabled 
through nearly two and a half years of 
war, to develop our military strength 
to an unparalleled degree. 

Next, as to the blockade of Ger- 
many. What is the nature of that 
operation in present conditions? Ob- 
viously we cannot do in this war what 

*The following authorities may be con- 
sulted on the question of invasion: Right Hon, 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., ‘Imperial Defense,’’ 
1905 (a speech "in the poe of Commons, re- 
printed); Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., a 
speech in the House, A it 1909; Hamley’ s 
“Operations of War," Pt. VI, ed. 1907, A Lieut- 
Gen. Sir L. E. Kiggell, then Assisten irector 
of Staff Duties at H. oJ (now Chief of the 
Army General Staff); J. Thursfield, ‘“‘Nel- 
son and other Naval Stuntes ** 1909, preface, 
and ‘‘Naval Warfare,’’ 1913, ch. ; Col. 


. B. Hanna, “Can Germany invade England?”’ 
1912: Lieut. -Gen. A. von Janson, ae 


; y 
Defense, ** “Nineteenth Core D 
1907; and “Naval Annual,”’ 1907 ch. xi. 


in 





| 
| 
| 





we did in the old wars. When Corn- 
wallis blockaded Brest in 1803-5, 
his station was usually off the Black 
Rocks, with an inshore squadron at 
the entrance to the Goulet, which, in 
ease of attack, could fall back on his 
stronger force. Nelson could employ a 
looser method at Toulon, his object 
being, as he said, to induce the French 
to come out. Sir John Jellicoe’s sys- 
tem resembled Nelson’s rather than 
Cornwallis’s. He could not, if he 
would, have lain off the German ports. 
The destroyer, the submarine, and 
the submarine mine-layer made that 
impossible. The Admiral’s post was 


in certain northern anchorages, whence | 


he made periodical sweeps through the 
North Sea. 

But, if the enemy is blockaded from 
a great distance, he thereby enjoys a 
measure of freedom of action in the 
North Sea; and, in fact, he has issued 
forth to bombard places on our East 
Coast, and on occasions has cruised 
for some distance along the Danish 
coast, and even raided the Downs. 
Sorties of this kind, based on the 
analogy of fortresses beleaguered, have 
been a guiding feature of German 
strategy, as disclosed in the preamble 
of the Navy Law of 1898, under which 
an Ausfallsflotte, or sallying fleet, was 
to be created. It is the strategy of the 
weaker force; and, though the prin- 
ciple of risk to the stronger fleet was 
proclaimed in the Navy Law of 1900, 
there was a recurrence to the earlier 
ideas when the risk proved of no 
avail to deter. We must observe that 
the freedom of movement which is 
left to the enemy in the North Sea 
gives him the opportunity of choosing 
his own moment for his operations 
and his own conditions of light and 
atmosphere to suit his objects. 

Nevertheless, for the purpose of 
military command, our control of the 
North Sea is firmer and more complete 
than our control of the sea has been 
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in any previous war. De Grasse and 
Guichen in 1781, Nielly in 1794, 
Villaret-Joyeuse in 1795, Morard de 
Galle 1796, Brueys in 1798, Bruix, 
in 1799, Ganteaume and Linois in 1801, 
Missiessy and Villeneuve in 1805, 
and other Admirals, escaped from the 
French ports in the wars of those times. 
The German Fleet has very rarely 
come far out into the North Sea with- 
out being engaged, or having one or 
more of its ships attacked by our sub- 
marines. It has not diminished our 
command. Without fighting a decisive 
battle, we have enjoyed many of the 
fruits of one. 

Fleet actions are, indeed, not of the 
essence of the Navy’s work. This 
may seem to many people a strange 
thing to say. Have we not been told 
many a time that the business of the 
Fleet is to seek out and destroy the 
enemy wherever he is to be found? 
But it must be realized that the Navy 
ean fight only when the enemy is 
willing to risk engagement. It can 
seek out and destroy him only when 
he is found in a position in which he 
can be attacked. Its doctrine and its 
object have not changed. In the War 
of the Spanish Succession, 1702-13 
there was no fleet engagement at all; 
if we except doubtfully Byng’s action 
off Minorca and Hawke’s brilliant 
victory in Quiberon Bay, no really 
great encounters between equal forces 
of any special interest occurred after 
that date until Howe’s battle with 
D’Estaing in 1778. In the War of the 
French Revolution and Empire, 1793- 
1815, there were but eleven con- 
siderable naval actions; and Trafalgar 
was fought ten years before its close. 

A controversy arose in the ‘“‘Times’’ 
in October out of this very question. 
Mr. Churchill, lately First Lord of 
the Admiralty, had said in a public 
writing that ‘‘without a battle we had 
all the most victorious of battles could 
give us.” He had ventured the opinion 
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that ‘‘no strategic cause’ compelled us 
to quit our anchorage and fight off 
the Danish coast, and asked, ‘““What 
harm does it do to us if the German 
Fleet takes a promenade at sea?’ 
Lord Sydenham thereupon held up to 
him the glorious examples of Drake, 
Hawke and Nelson, who had never 
asked such a question; and Admiral 
Sir Reginald Custance-said such doc- 
trines tended to breed leaders of the 
‘type of Howe and Hotham.” Ad- 
miral Sir N. Bowden-Smith pointed out 
however, that the mine and sub- 
marine had rendered actions such as 
those of the three great old Admirals 
impossible, and expressed the hope 
that ‘those commanding our Fleet 
would not be led to seek a battle off 
the enemy’s coast, or that of a neutral, 
and thus be led into a trap.”’ It is 
probable that these and other flag- 
officers and writers all meant the same 
thing. No one would have our officers 
trained or inspired as Hothams— 
one would not lightly censure that 
great officer, Howe—but, as they 
certainly are trained and inspired, as 
Drakes, Hawkes and Nelsons. The only 
problem is as to what is possible in 
modern conditions; and the solution of 
it must be left to themselves. If Sir 
John Jellicoe. had had the same 
certainty of destroying his enemy as 
Hawke had at Quiberon Bay, he would 
not have let the opportunity slip. 
The rocks that endangered Hawke 
were fixed and known; submarines 
and mines are neither. A mention of 
this controversy is not foreign to the 
purpose here. It would be an evil day 
for England and her Allies if popular 
clamor impelled our Admirals to any 
course that was rash or unwise. 

We turn now to another aspect of 
the sea affair. The sea command we 
possess does not end with protection 
from invasion. It has its beginning 
there. It is not enough to keep the 


enemy out; our supplies must come 
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in. Our. dependence upon foreign 
sources for both raw materials and 
foodstuffs is known to everyone. The 
war has shown, too, the very great 
reliance the Allies must place on im- 
ported munitions of war of many 
kinds, coming mainly from the United 
States. It has shown not less the vital 
necessity of sustaining our exports, 
whereby the financial balance may be 
maintained. The Royal Commission 
on the Supply of Food and Raw 
Material in Time of War, which re- 
ported in 1905, stated that our stocks 
of raw material did not exceed six 
months’ supply, except in the case of 
flax, jute, hides and. leather. We 
imported 44.5 per cent of our meat 
supply of every kind, 64.8 per cent of 
our cheese, 53.1 per cent of our butter, 
and 45 per cent of our eggs. In 1904 
we imported 27,720,000 quarters of 
wheat and flour. The war has enor- 
mously increased our imports. In the 
ten months of the year 1914, ending 
Oct. 31, we brought in, for home con- 
sumption and army requirements, 
grain and flour of all kinds to the 
value of 63,861,585l.; in the corre- 
sponding period of the year 1915, to 
the vaiue of 91,915,426/., and in that 
of 1916 to the value of 110,511,4801. 
Our total imports during eleven months 
of the year 1916 rose by 11.6 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1915, and our exports by 
33 per cent. 

The Admiralty laid down, for the 
information of the Commissioners, 
two propositions which have been 
entirely justified by experience of the 
war. They said that command of the 
sea was essential for the successful 
attack and defense of commerce, and 
should therefore be the primary aim. 
We have made it our aim; and the 
enemy’s floating commerce has been 
destroyed, while our own has been 
maintained. Further, ‘‘the attack or 
defense of commerce is best effected 
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by concentration of force’; and a 
“dispersion of force for either of those 
objects is the strategy of the weak, 
and cannot materially influence the 
ultimate result of the war.”” We have 
kept our main forces concentrated, 
basing every minor dispersion on a 
concentration of those forces, while the 
enemy, in the earlier stages of the war, 
dissipated his strength in endeavors 
which failed. 

This subject divides itself into two 
branches, one relating to the opera- 
tions of enemy cruisers, which is simple 
in character, and the other to the 
depredations of enemy submarines, 
which is more complex. The Royal 
Commission did not promise com- 
plete immunity to our merchantmen; 
nor did it foresee a wholesale sinking 
of them. The German raiding cruisers 
sank or captured some 56 British 
merchantmen. The ‘‘Emden,’’ most 
successful of them, sank 17 vessels, 
representing a value of 2,211,0001., 
besides three sent into port; the 
“Karlsruhe” also sank 17 vessels, 
representing 1,662,0001. It was esti- 
mated that the property sunk by the 
German cruisers amounted to 7 per 
cent of the total value of British 
shipping and their cargoes afloat. 
The campaign against commerce lost 
its intensity after the destruction of 
Count von Spee’s squadron by ad- 
miral Sir Deveton Sturdee at the 
Falkland Isles, on Dee. 8, 1914. How 
the raiding cruisers were sunk or 
otherwise destroyed is on record. Lord 
Fisher, then First Sea Lord, devised 
the plan of a strategical web, in the 
weaving of which more than 70 
cruisers, communicating by wireless 
telegraphy, as well as many armed 
merchantmen, were engaged. They 
searched the ocean and the archipela- 
gos, working upon a plan somewhat 
analogous to the plan of a spider’s 
web. By these means the enemy’s 
cruisers were destroyed. The safety 


of our trade and supplies was assured; 
and, simultaneously, the enemy’s trade 
was strangled, and the reduction of 
his colonies was begun. Equally im- 
portant, the safe transit of troops 
from India and the Dominions was 
secured. This was a new triumph for 
Sea Power, working here, as in other 
things, for the maintenance of the 
conditions indispensable for our 
national existence. 

On Nov. 15 last Mr. Runciman 
stated that about 2,250,000 tons 
gross of British shipping had been 
destroyed. The Financial Secretary of 
the Admiralty estimated the loss to 
have been about 214 per cent of the 
whole merchant fleet. The values 
are not so easily ascertainable, but 
they have probably not exceeded the 
losses due to enemy frigates and other 
vessels in the war of the French 
Revolution and Empire, which Ad- 
miral Mahan states did not exceed 
2% per cent of the commerce of the 
British Empire. The Government 
war risks scheme began the war with 
5 per cent premium, but it was soon 
reduced to 3 per cent and within two 
months to 1 per cent. It recently stood 
at a fraction over that figure. This is 
a measure of our immunity from 
serious danger. 


The intervention of the submarine, 
and the part it has played in the 
attack upon commerce, and not only 
on commerce, but on liners like the 
Lusitania, Falaba, Persia and Arabia, 
to name no others, and upon fishing 
trawlers and other craft, is a new 
feature in warfare. Admiral Sir Perey 
Scott, some time before the war, 
expressed the view that the submarine 
would sound the knell of the battle- 
ship; but the enemy’s submarines have 
been much more successful against 
vessels which are not ships of war. 
Neutral vessels, especially Norwegian, 
have fallen victims in large numbers; 
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and there can be no question that the 
object is to reduce the volume of 
shipping available for the carrying 
trade of the Allies, either by actual 
destruction or by compelling neutrals 
to desist from engaging in their trade, 
and especially in the carrying trade of 
the United Kingdom. The submarine 
blockade of our coasts, which was 
proclaimed on Feb. 2, 1915, was 
intended to reduce our food supplies 
by sinking our own ships. It failed of 
its purpose from the beginning, and 
about the month of April in the same 
year abated, the Admiralty having 
adopted certain means, whereby a 
great many enemy submarines were 
destroyed. Our home waters, in effect, 
became “unhealthy’’ for them; and 
the minority report of the Government 
Committee on Food Supplies stated, 
in October 1915, that the submarine 
menace was “apparently well in hand.”’ 

This optimistic opinion—like a good 
many others which from time to time 
have been vainly uttered—was pre- 
mature. Another form of blockade 
has been attempted, that of striking 
at the oceanic and other branches of 
the carrying trade. Enemy boats of 
longer range and greater sea-keeping 
powers have been built; and about the 
middle of 1916 they began their 
depredations with this object in more 
distant waters, especially the Mediter- 
ranean. Efforts were made to root 
out the enemy’s resources in the 
Mediterranean, where allied bases 
were established at Suda Bay in Crete, 
Argostoli, Castellorizo and other places; 
and search parties were landed at 
Corfu, Zante, the Pireus, Phaleron, 
and on the Syrian and Egyptian 
coasts. The more powerful character 


and greater range and speed of the 
new enemy submarines, which have 
even crossed the Atlantic, point to the 
greater need of arming merchantmen, 
to the necessity of new measures of 
protection, and possibly to a recurrence 
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to the old practice of convoy in 
threatened waters. The place of the 
submarine in naval warfare has not 
been made clear. It has modified 
strategic dispositions, and it may yet 
change the relative value of warship 
classes. Of its destructive power 
there can be no question. 

Here it is important to observe 
that the great rise in the price of com- 
modities does not imply any failure 
of the Navy, unless it be in some 
measure of ability as yet completely 
to suppress the attack of the sub- 
marine. The real causes of the en- 
hancement of prices are mainly the 
absorption of mercantile shipping in 
the needs of the transport and other 
services of the allied countries, the 
shortage of labor at the docks for the 
handling of cargo, the employment 
of the fishery population in the mine- 
trawling and other work of the Navy, 
the withdrawal of men from agriculture 
and productive work for service in the 
Army, the insufficiency of neutral 
tonnage, and the restriction of exports 
to this country. Moreover, a large 
number of vessels was employed in the 
Gallipoli expedition and other opera- 
tions in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and it seems certain that one of the 
objects of the enemy in his great 
thrust in the Balkans is to impose a 
still greater demand upon our mer- 
cantile marine in the work of trans- 
port in a sea in which his submarines 
may find their opportunities. These 
causes, combined with a considerable 
shrinkage of the volume of shipping 
due to submarine attack, account for 
the situation that has arisen. 


The use of the submarine by the 
Germans has a direct relation to our 
blockade of the German coasts. Ad- 
miral Mahan, writing of. the War of 
1702-’14, said that 


‘‘the noiseless, steady, exhausting power 
with which Sea Power acts, cutting 
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off the resources of the enemy while 
maintaining its own, supporting war 
in scenes where it does not appear 
itself. or appears only in the back- 
ground, and striking open blews at 
rare intervals, though lost to most, is 
emphtsized to -the careful reader by 
the events of this war and of the half- 
century that followed.” 


It is this pressure which we have 
sought to impose on the Central Pow- 
ers by a blockade of ever-increasing 
stringency. How far we have succeeded 
cannot be stated definitely. The 
German declaration of Feb. 2, 1915, 
alleged that the “‘war area’’ round our 
coasts was established in retaliation 
for our assumed illegal action. ‘Since 
the shutting off of food supplies has 
come to a point when Germany no 
longer has sufficient food for her people, 
it has become necessary to bring 
England to terms by the exercise of 
force.” Yet, long after this date, the 
Imperial Chancellor and Herr von 
Batocki, Director of Food Supplies, 
declared that, notwithstanding much 
constriction, the nourishment of the 
German people was not endangered. 
Either the first statement was untrue, 
or there had been a gross miscalcu- 
lation. Undoubtedly there is great 
scarcity in Germany, but the organiz- 
ing genius of the German people is 
directed to forestalling its consequences. 
The procedure in cutting off supplies 
from Germany is precisely analogous 
to the prevention of supplies reaching a 
besieged fortress. The rectitude of the 
procedure was set forth in the Reich- 
stag, on March 4, 1892, by no less a 
person than General von Caprivi, 
then Imperial Chancellor, who said: 

The more a country depends on 
maritime commerce, the more neces- 
sary it is to cut all its communications 
in case of war at sea. Such a country 
might have “need of this commerce 
for its food supplies and for the raw 
materials necessary for its industries. 
I am of opinion that to interrupt the 


enemy’s navigation will remain an 
indispensable means of the struggle. 
He who makes war wishes to attain 
his ends; and, when he possesses the 
energy, he succeeds by employing 
every possible means, including, in 
war at’ sea, that of interrupting the 
communications of his enemy. No 
one can renounce this supreme weapon. 
It is, moreover, what is done in land 
warfare. If anyone during the Siege of 
Paris had sent a train of provisions 
towards the French Capital, that 
train would have been arrested. It 
is the same at sea.* 


From these remarks on our blockade 
of Germany we are brought to a 
consideration of the very serious and 
important question of certain limita- 
tions of naval power, which are visible 
in the present war. It is a self-evident 
proposition that ships of war cannot 
operate on land, except in so far as 
the range of their guns may enable 
them to attack places lying in the 
vicinity of the coast, or of the bank of 
some great river which naval vessels 
may be able to ascend. Therefore, 
unless naval forces can meet and 
engage the naval forces of the enemy, 
or can injure him by inflicting damage 
upon vulnerable and important places 
on his coast, they can act against him 
only by destroying his mercantile 
shipping, or driving it to port, and 
generally in the way of blockade. 
This has been the work of the Navy in 
the war. It seems certain that, in the 
conditions of modern states, it be- 
comes more than ever difficult to 
exert that “‘pressure on the vitals’’ of a 
nation to which Admiral Mahan has 
referred. Methods of food conserva- 
tion, cold storage, the introduction of 
food substitutes through the use of 
natural products, such as nuts and 
nut-oil, and, in the domain of industry, 
of fibres and woods which it was not 
necessary to use in peace time, have 


*Speech quoted in ‘‘L’Homme Enchaine,’’ 
Feb. 27, 1915. 
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strengthened resistance against the 
effects of blockade. 

Increased means of inland com- 
munication have had a_ powerful 
influence -in the same direction. If 
Germany had had no other means 
than the horse-wagons and _ river 
transport of former times for the 
collection and distribution of food, the 
war might conceivably have been 
over by this time. But the magnificent 
internal communications of the Cen- 
tral Powers enable them to draw 
supplies from the rich grain districts 
of Hungary and the countries bor- 
dering the Adriatic and from Bulgaria, 
Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor. 
Vast supplies of corn and other pro- 
duce were drawn from Rumania; and 
the rapid development of force to 
conquer that country, after she had 
joined the Allies, was sufficiently 
explained by the immense value of her 
resources in grain and oil. All these 
things add very greatly to the means 
of resisting the pressure of the naval 
blockade; and we know also that all 
our efforts have not prevented supplies 
from reaching Germany from and 
through Sweden and other neutrals. 

Moreover, though naval action is 
limited by the enemy’s coasts, the 
enemy enjoys the immense advantage 
of his central position which our Navy 
cannot touch, and of interior lines 
for the free movement of his troops. 
The German road to the East is made 
practically invulnerable by nature. 
The railway from Belgrade to Constan- 
tinople has better protection thanalmost 
any other similar route in the world. 
It adds immensely to the resources 
of the Central Powers. The Germans 


have also been able to utilize their 
forces in a way impossible to the 
Allies, by transporting them rapidly 
from front to front; and with these 
movements the Navy has not enabled 
us to interfere. 

The power of the impending stroke, 
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which belongs primarily to naval 
strategy, is now possessed in some 
degree by land forces. Armies may be 
immobilized, because we do not know 
where the enemy will make his stroke. 
An “Army of Egypt’? was announced 
as being organized; and the danger 
caused defensive preparations to be 
made and troops assembled in that 
country on a greater scale than was 
actually required by the military 
situation. Naval forces may them- 
selves be augmented by means of 
internal communications, and German 
submarines have been sent in sections 
to be assembled at Trieste or Pola, 
and have also made their appearance 
in the Danube and the Black Sea. 
The Germans have spoken a good 
deal during the war of ‘“Moltke’’ 
defeating ‘‘Mahan’’; and it was doubt- 
less with such facts as are adduced 
above in his mind that Prof. Jackh, a 
distinguished German Orientalist, de- 
clared his belief, in February, 1916, 
that in the long run land power would 
show its superiority over sea power, 
“whatever British and American theor- 
ists might say.’ British policy ran 
generally counter to the construction 
of the Baghdad railway. Land com- 
munication through the heart of 
Europe into Asia was instinctively 
felt to be opposed to the interests of 
the great Sea Power. Doubtless the 
Anatolian railway was of enormous 
advantage to Turkey, but the control 
of the work carried onward to Bagh- 
dad, and intended to be carried down 
to the Persian Gulf, was obviously 
intimately bound up with our ability 
to carry help to India and the East. 
The enormous improvement of ter- 
ritorial communications—railways,tele- 
graphs, etc.—has undoubtedly done 
much to neutralize the superiority of 
Sea Power in some parts of the world. 


It is gratifying to turn from the 
limitations of naval power indicated 
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above, which cannot be questioned, to 
one of its greatest triumphs. History 
has no parallel for the gathering of our 
armies in this war, the despatching of 
them to many theatres of the hos- 
tilities, the constant supplying of them 
with guns, munitions and stores of 
every imaginable kind, the furnishing 
of our Allies with everything that their 
forces require—all this accomplished 
under the sure shield of naval pro- 
tection. Not a soldier has gone afloat 
but a sailor has carried him on his 
back. We have gathered armies and 
supplies from every Dominion and 
Colony, and sent them to France, to 
Salonika, the Dardanelles, Egypt, 
Macedonia, India and Africa. Where- 
ever the sea could carry troops or 
supplies, if they were required, they 
went. Because of the supremacy of our 
sea power, Archangel became filled 
with the ships of every friendly 
nation. Through Archangel have 
poured enormous supplies for the 
Russian armies; and the port, from 
being a sleepy harbor, became as busy 
a place as could be found anywhere 
on the continent of Europe, unless it 
were some port on the French coast 
of the Channel filled with the ceaseless 
va et vient of the great armies which 
have fought on the Yser and the 
Somme. Mr. Balfour, in his speech 
on the Navy Estimates, March 7, 
1916, indicated the magnitude of the 
work that had then been achieved. 


If you take the distance between 
Archangel in the north and Alexandria 
in the eastern base of the Mediter- 
ranean you will find that distance to be 
about 5000 miles; and those 5000 
miles had in a large part to be guarded 
solely by the British fleets, and in 
another part had to be guarded by 
British fleets combined with those of 
our Allies, but in a manner which 
threw necessarily an immense strain 
upon the British Fleet. About 4,000,- 
000 combatants have been transported 


under the guardianship of the British 
Fleet, 1,000,000 horses and other 
animals, 2,500,000 tons of stores, and 
in addition, 22,000,000 gallons of oil 
for us and for our Allies. . . . This, 
in the presence, not of German cruis- 
ers, but of German submarines, threw 
an enormous task upon the British 
Navy which could hardly be foreseen, 
still less provided against, in the first 
days of the war. . . . If you had laid 
the matter before some professor of 
the theory of warfare or some student 
of military and naval history, I do 
not. believe he would for a moment 
have admitted the possibility, in the 
face of the special difficulties with 
which we have to deal, of maintaining 
these enormous armies in Egypt, the 
Dardanelles, Salonika, to say nothing 
of Mesopotamia, or of the Colonial 
operations in East Africa or in the 
Cameroons—of carrying out such an 
operation as that without suffering 
immense losses, even if the operation 
could be carried out at all, in any 
circumstances, with the resources at 
the disposal even of the greatest Naval 
Power in the world. 

Incaleulable in their value have 
been the services thus rendered by the 
Navy to the country and the Allies. 
During the despatch of the original 
Expeditionary Force to France, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, naval aircraft and 
submarines were on the watch, and 
the patrol was maintained, day and 
night without relief, until the army 
had been effectively transported. The 
service has been continued ever since, 
and we can pay no higher tribute to 
the Navy than to say that not asingle 
man has been lost owing to enemy 
attack during the whole of these 
operations, except in the case of one or 
two transports in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

There would be no hyperbole in 
saying that without the command 
of the sea, exercised by the Allied 
Navies, and certainly in the fullest 
measure by the British Navy, embody- 
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ing in itself and in its work the best 
elements of the mercantile marine and 
the fisheries, the task of the Allies 
would have been hopeless and the 
triumph of the enemy secure. Sea 
power has not only maintained our 
communications, but has also pro- 
tected the rear and flank of the 
Western armies against all enemy 
operations. In the Baltic the Russian 
Fleet, as Admiral Kanin, who was 
then in command, stated, supported 
the Russian army, protected its flank 
from being enveloped and made im- 
possible a German advance on Petro- 
grad. In the same sea British sub- 
marines, with splendid daring, have 
operated to the restriction of German 
trade with Sweden, endangering im- 
portant food and mineral supplies. 

In the Mediterranean, sea power has 
played a predominant part. The two 
thousand miles of sea which lie be- 
tween the Pillars of Hercules and Port 
Said are a vital link in the stragetic 
chain of the Empire. The fate of 
nations has often been decided in 
these waters. After the ‘““Goeben’’ and 
“Breslau”? had escaped into the Dar- 
danelles, no enemy warship that 
navigated the surface dared to show 
itself in the Mediterranean. The 
French and Italian Fleets, in con- 
junction with our own, kept control 
during the Dardanelles operations; it 
may at least be asserted that, what- 
ever may have been the genesis and the 
political or other objects of the expedi- 
tion, the enterprise would have been 
impossible without the Navy, though 
unfortunately it exhibited an original 
want of understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the naval and military 
authorities at home which exceeded 
in its mischievous effects anything of 
the kind in our history. The expedition 
of Saunders and Wolfe to Quebec in 
1759 and of Jervis and Gray to the 
West Indies, in 1793, showed how such 
expeditions may succeed; the relation 
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into which Byng and Blakeney were 
brought in 1756 indicated the causes 
which lead to failure. In the case of 
the Dardanelles, the failure was not 
at the scene of action. Naval and 
military officers and seamen worked 
together on the spot with the utmost 
zeal and in full comradeship. Sir Ian 
Hamilton said the Navy was the sheet 
anchor on which the elaborate opera- 
tions at Suvla Bay hung. “One tiny flaw 
in the mutual trust and confidence 
animating the two services would 
have wrecked the whole enterprise.” 
Sir Charles Munro, after the evacua- 
tion, said it was a stroke of good 
fortune for the army to be associated 
with a service ‘‘whose work remained 
throughout this anxious period beyond 
the power of criticism or ecavil.’’ 

It was the good fortune of the British 
Navy in the Mediterranean to be 
associated in the closest co-operation 
with the gallant Navies of France and 
Italy. The Austro-Hungarian Navy 
has been condemned to inaction at 
Pola, though it is noteworthy that the 
Dalmatian fringe of islands presents 
immense advantages to the Austrian 
flotillas; and it is largely due to this 
situation that the Austrian hold on 
Cattaro is maintained. There have 
been a few enemy raids on the Italian 
coast, but the general situation has 
not thereby been affected. The enemy 
navy, notwithstanding its geographical 
advantages, was unable to interfere 
with the delicate and difficult task of 
transporting the Italian army to 
Albania, or the withdrawal of the 
Serbian army from the coast, though 
attempts were made by cruisers, des- 
troyers and aircraft. It was powerless 
also to check the advance of the 
Italians on the coast roads to 
Monfaleone. 

Nor must we forget the influence of 
naval power in the reduction of the 
distant possessions of the enemy. 
It was by the service of the Allied 
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Navy of Japan that Kiao-Chau was 
wrested from the Germans; and the 
Japanese took a part in the rounding- 
up of the enemy cruisers. All the 
German colonies have fallen to sea 
power. The Dominions have been 
with us from the beginning in this and 
other duties. The battle-cruiser ‘(New 
Zealand.” built for the Dominion, had 
already joined the British Fleet. The 
Commonwealth Government placed the 
Royal Australian Navy at the disposal 
of the Admiralty; and its cruisers were 
invaluable in sweeping the enemy 
commerce from the seas. It was the 
cruiser Sydney that destroyed the 
Emden. The battle-cruiser Australia 
joined the Grand Fleet. 

To conclude—many times has the 

The Quarterly Review. 


Navy stood between the country and 
its would-be master. The “island set in 
the silver sea’’ has always been in its 
care. It is fulfilling its historic func- 
tions once more. It is the safeguard 
against invasion, the protector of the 
food supplies and necessities of the 
country, the bond of the Empire, also 
the shaft to the military spearhead, 
the support of the Alliés, and the 
guardian of all we have won in many 
hundreds of years. It has destroyed 
the enemy’s floating commerce, ended 
his colonial empire, and forbidden him 
to make any stroke against the Allies 
by sea. Of some of the less-known 
elements in this great force, and of 
their work in our behalf, we hope to 
speak in a second article. 
John Leyland. 





GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS AND THE WAR. 


Strange to say, the world was some- 
what astonished at the action of 
Germany’s greatest party in August, 
1914. There was real reason for that 
astonishment, for eight days before war 
broke out the German Socialists had 
denounced Austria as the aggressor, 
and her ultimatum to Serbia as the 
possible provocation of a world-war. 
Yet, on August 4th, 1914, the 110 
Socialist members of the Reichstag 
voted unanimously in favor of the war 
credit. They alleged that they were 
supporting a war of defense brutally 
forced upon Germany, but it is note- 
worthy that no word of condemnation, 
or even criticism, escaped from them 
when the Chancellor announced in 
the same sitting that Belgium had 
already been invaded—a_ curious 
beginning for a war of defense. 

Later disclosures, however, have 
shown that the party was not of one 
mind. On the day preceding the 
Reichstag sitting the party had held a 
secret conference, when fourteen mem- 


bers had voted against the resolution 
to support the war. One of the four- 
teen, Herr Haase, was actually chosen 
to be the party spokesman before 
Germany’s assembled legislators. He 
has since confessed that he was not 
in agreement with the statement 
which party discipline compelled him 
to make—in a word, party discipline 
forced him to betray his conscience. 
In the first months of the war, symp- 
toms of discord began to appear in the 
Socialist Press, and when the second 
war credit was voted, on December 
2nd, 1914, the number of Socialists 
opposed to it had risen to seventeen, 
on which occasion Dr. Liebknecht 
voted against it. In March, 1915, 
there were thirty-two dissentists. But 
as yet no open breach had occurred 
within the party, although the leaven 
of disruption was at work. Karl 
Kautzky was busy in the Neue Zeit 
expounding the right of the minority 
to separate, independent action. These 
teachings bore fruit in December, 1915, 
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when the following declaration was 
made by Herr Geyer in the Reichstag 
on the 21st of that month:— 


For myself, and or behalf of nine-: 
teen colleagues, I have to declare that 
the military dictatorship which ruth- 
lessly suppresses all endeavors for 
peace, and seeks to smother every free 
expression of opinion, makes it -im- 
possible for us to discuss our attitude 
to the war credit outside this house. 
Just as we oppose the conquest plans 
of other Governments, so we are 
determined to oppose the ominous 
scheme of our own annexation-poli- 
ticians, who are also a hindrance to 
the opening of peace negotiations. 
The Imperial Chancellor was_ re- 
requested by the Social-Democratic 
Party to make a peace offer, 9s the 
Central Powers were in a most favor- 
able military situation, and could 
have taken the first step towards 
peace. The Chancellor, however, 
bluntly refused, and this horrible 
war goes on. Every day brings new 
and unutterable sorrow. A policy 
which does not exert all its powers to 
end this nameless misery, a policy 
which in its entire activities is utterly 
opposed to the interests of the masses, 
cannot command our support any 
longer. Our desire to give the evident 
longing for peace in all countries a 
mighty impulse, our own will for peace, 
and our antagonism to all plans of 
conquest, do not permit us to vote 
for the war credit. We vote against 
it. 

On the same day the party con- 
demned this separate action, and on 
January 8th, 1916, the party in a full 
council passed a vote of censure on the 
dissidents. The breach was destined 
to widen, in spite of the fact that this 
small minority was exposed to every 
kind of attack against which they 
could not defend themselves because 
of the censorship and of the discipline 
prevailing in the party to which 
they still belonged. The Socialist 
Press, consisting of seventy-seven daily 


newspapers and a number of fort- 
nightly and monthly publications was 
divided into two camps, the one up- 
holding the “policy of August 4th” 
(that supported by the majority of the 
Reichstag Socialists), and the other 
favoring the minority, which demanded 
a return to the pre-war policy—diesem 
System keinen Mann und keinen Gros- 
chen (‘We will not vote a man or a 
farthing for this system.’’) It is 
obvious that the majority whose 
ideas and aims practically coincide 
with those of the German Govern- 
ment enjoyed considerable advantages 
in the polemic. The minority, or at 
any rate those in sympathy with them, 
resorted to anonymous tactics, and 
during the early months of 1916 
large numbers of anonymous pam- 
phlets were circulated throughout the 
German Empire bearing such titles 
as “End the Winter Campaign,” 
“Kurope’s Proletarians,’’ ‘‘The War 
and the Proletariat,’ ‘Annexation 
Madness.” Some of them are regret- 
table in tone, as witness this passage 
taken from one entitled “The Policy 
of Dogs’’ :— 


David, Landsberg, and Scheide- 
mann have surpassed the public prose- 
cutor, and put the police president to 
shame. Woe unto us Socialists if 
these fellows had administered Bis- 
marck’s anti-Socialist law. They 
would have sent the Socialist members 
of the Reichstag and the editors of the 
newspapers to penal servitude. They 
would have hanged August Bebel, and 
Liebknecht the Elder on the public 
gallows. He is a dog who licks the 
boots of the rulers which have kicked 
him for several decades. He is a 
dog who wags his tail with the muzzle 
of military law over his face. He is a 
dog who abjures the entire past of his 
party and everything which has been 
sacred to them for a generation and 
spits upon it all at the order of the 
Government. Therefore, David, Land- 
berg, and their set are dogs, and 
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when the day of reckoning comes, the 
German working classes will give 
them the kicks they deserve. 


The crisis came on March 24, 1916, 
when a supplementary vote was asked 
for by the Chancellor to cover the 
expenditure for April, May, and 
June. It was supported by the Socialist 
majority and negatived by the mi- 
nority. Concerning the incident a 
Socialist war writer gives’ this 
account :—* 


Before the. Reichstag debate, the 
party held a private meeting, in which 
Herr Haase endeavored to make his 
attitude clear. A majority of the 
party decided against him, but Herr 
Haase did not betray by a single 
word his intention to oppose the vote 
in the Reichstag. Therefore his breach 
of party discipline was at the same 
time a breach of faith. The dissidents 
had been censured in January, so 
nothing remained but to declare that 
Haase and the members who had 
supported him were excluded from 
further common action within the 
party. 


The vote of exclusion was carried by 
fifty-eight to thirty-three; twelve mem- 
bers were absent, and four did not 
vote. Under the leadership of Herr 
Haase, the Arbeitsgemeinschaft was 
at once founded. Its policy comprises: 
(a) Not a man or a farthing to the 
existing system; (b) the opening of 
immediate peace negotiations in order 
to end the war. While the majority, 
led by Herr Scheidemann, support the 
Government policy with few exceptions 
their expressed attitude to the war is: 
“Continue it till the enemy begs for 
peace.”” When the Chancellor de- 
clared in the Reichstag that Germany’s 
sons were fighting for the Fatherland 
and not for foreign soil, Herr Scheide- 
mann said in his speech— 


*Berger: egg oe od und Parteikrisis 
in der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie. (The 
Split and the Crisis in German Social Democ- 
racy.) Mimnchen-Gladbach, 1916.) 


Gentlemen, the man must be a 
political fool who imagines that a 
whole continent can stand in flames 
and millions of men be killed, but 
that after all these terrible happenings 
not a single frontier post may be 
moved. (Long-continued applause.) 
No frontier post which some mouldy 
old diplomat or other had pitaced 
there! (Stenographic reports of the 
Reichstag, page 890.) 


A resolution introduced by Herr 
Bernstein against Germany’s_ sub- 
marine war was rejected by Herr 
Scheidemann, who declared, amidst 
storms of applause: ‘‘We must defend 
ourselves with the U-boats, too, so 
that our women and children do not 
fall victims to starvation.” 

Dr. Liebknecht’s exclusion from the 
party was a matter by itself. Indeed, 
he and Herr Riihle had acted as 
Independents since December, 1914. 
The writer already quoted (Dr. Ber- 
ger) quotes the stenographic report 
of one of the Reichstag scenes before 
Dr. Liebknecht disappeared into a 
German prison :— 


At last, on April 8th, Dr. Liebe- 
knecht succeeded in making himself 
heard in the Reichstag, and this is 
what he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, the prin- 
cipal work of the State Secretary, 
whose salary we are asked to vote, was 
his activity for the war Loan during 
the past year. I intend to devote a 
little criticism to these activities. 
(Laughter.) The new loan has brought 
fourteen hundred million marks less 
than the preceding one, but still a 
grand total of 10.7 milliards. What 
methods were employed to attain 
this success? Gentlemen, last autumn 
the Imperial Exchequer issued some 
propaganda pamphlets, which placed 
the methods by which the English 
Government was financing the war 
in @ very unfavorable light. Anyone 
who read these pamphlets critically 
saw at once that the charges made 
against the English Government covered 
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exactly the same methods employed 
by the German Government—a fact 
which, of course, was not allowed to be 
stated in public or in the Press. (Ex- 
citement in the House.) In regard 
to our loans, it has been said that it is a 
system of in-breeding, and in regard 
to the possibility of obtaining loans 
on a former loan in order to invest the 
capital thus obtained in another new 
war loan, is a sort of perpetuum 
mobile. In a certain sense the loans 
may be compared to a merry-go- 
round. To a large extent it means 
simply the centralization of public 
wealth in the Exchequer. (A great 
disturbance, followed with cries of 
“‘Treason!’’) I have the right to 
criticize. The truth must be spoken, 
and you shall not hinder me. (Long- 
continued uproar. The President had 
tointerveneand then the speaker contin- 
ued.) Gentlemen, you represent Capital! 
I am a Social-Democrat and represent 
international proletarians.” (Uproar.) 


The remainder of his speech was 
punctuated frequently by repeated 
outbursts of anger. Dr. Miiller, of 
Meiningen, went to the tribune, 
snatched Dr. Liebknecht’s notes from 
his hands, and threw them on the 
floor. Dr. Liebknecht left the tribune 
for a moment to pick them up, but 
on returning to continue bis speech 
the President stopped him because, 
according to German procedure, he 
had sacrificed his right to continue 
the speech by leaving the tribune. 

Herr Konrad Hanisch gives an inter- 
esting account of the present position 
in his work, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie 
in und nach dem Weltkriege (German 
Social-Democracy In and After the 
World War). He says it is impossible 
to obtain a clear picture of the position 
of the party because of the strangling 
influence of martial law, and further, 
a large number of the members are 
with the colors. According to him, the 
minority finds its greatest support in 
Berlin, on the Lower Rhine, in Thurin- 


gia, Saxony, and Northern Bavaria. 
Livine Acz, Vou. VI, No. 274. 
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The majority has held its ground in 
the rest of the Empire, with strong- 
holds at Hanover, Westphalia, and 
Hamburg. The same writer points 
out that if many of the Socialists 
appealed to their constituents, they 
would lose their seats. A final attempt 
to close the, breach between the two 
sections was made in September, 1916, 
when a Reichsconferenz met at Berlin. 
There were 300 delegates, and the 
session, which lasted for several days, 
was private. The minority attended, 
But on the first day their speaker, 
Herr Ledebour, said they were taking 
part in the discussions so as not to 
miss an opportunity of open discussion. 
He criticised the composition of the 
conference, and announced that the 
minority would not vote. Herr Haase 
spoke of the Socialist volte face on 
August 4th, 1914,’ as a betrayal of 
Socialist principles, otherwise their 
action would not have caused universal 
surprise. Dr. David introduced the 
following resolution:— 


(1) It is a duty to defend one’s 
country—the present war is a war of 
defense. 

(2) The Socialists are determined to 
continue the struggle till the enemy is 
prepared to make a -peace which 
guarantees Germany’s political inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity, and 
free economic development. 

(3) We condemn unreservedly the 
actions of those who say the war is 
one of German aggression—such per- 
sons only strengthen the hands of the 
enemy. ; 

(4) The ideal of a permanent world- 
peace is still the guiding star of our 
policy. 

(5) We shall work for the revival 
of the International Socialist after the 
war. 


It was carried by 251 to 5, the mi- 
nority, of course, not voting. The 
Vorwdarts, which at that time was still 
independent, said bluntly that the 
conference had been packed. Nothing 
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has happened up till the beginning of 
this year to reconcile the two Socialist 
sections. A visit by Herren Scheide- 
mann and Ebert to the Dutch Socialist 
leaders in December caused them to 
be suspected of working secretly in 
conjunction with the Chancellor. The 
Geman peace proposal increased the 
suspicion. The Pan-German Deutsche 
Tageszeitung stated that Herr Scheide- 
mann, in a speech at Hamburg, had 
pleaded for a peace based on the 
status quo ante, each nation paying 
its own costs. 

The minority Socialists criticised 
Germany’s Peace Note because no 
terms were stated, while the Bruns- 
wick party organ declared the offer to 
be a swindle. It is interesting to rote 
that four mass meetings, organized 
by Leipzig Socialists to support peace, 
were prohibited by the police on 
Deceinber 22d. 

Apparently the Auxiliary Service 
Law (civilian conscription) met with 
little or no Socialist opposition. The 
representatives of 4,000,000 organized 
workers gave it their unqualified 
support at a meeting in Berlin on 
December 12th. 

An attempt will next be made to 
summarize Social-Democratic opinion 
on various questions arising out of the 
war, beginning with their views on 
the causes of the war. Dr. David, in 
Die Sozial-Demokratie im Weltkrieg 
(Social-Democracy in the World-War), 
1915, writes (page 46) :— 


The German Reichstag has not the 
constitutional right to vote for or 
against a war. The decision for peace 
or war is in the hands of the Kaiser. 
By refusing to vote the war credit, we 
could not have undone the declaration 
of war or hindered the progress of 
military events. 


He considers that the war is a 
struggle for the world’s “feeding 
places,”’ and three of the main factors 
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leading to the war have been (a) the 
future of Constantinople and the 
Near East, (b) England’s despotism 
in the world’s markets, (c) the sever- 
ance of Serbia from European markets 
by Austria in recent years. In his 
analysis of the diplomacy leading up 
to the war, Dr. David condemns the 
ultimatum to Serbia. He says:— 


If a prize had been offered for the 
man who could turn a just cause 
into an injustice in the eyes of the 
world by his own stupidity, then the 
author of this ultimatum deserves the 
prize, for the ultimatum was a de- 
claration of war against Serbia, a fact 
which it is impossible to minimize. 


He proceeds to point out that Germany 
committed an error in placing herself 
unreservedly behind Austria, and in 
giving the latter a free hand:— 


Thus the German Government re- 
peated the tactics of 1909 (Herzegovina 
question), but this time they were 
wrong. Yet it cannot be disputed that 
the German Government afterwards 
brought pressure to bear at Vienna 
to make good their mistake. 


In defending his party for voting the 
war credit, he writes:— 


We knew what a Russian victory 
would mean for the German people 
and for Germany’s working-men’s 
movement. It was our sacred duty to 
prevent it by all the means in our 
power, and coming generations will 
appreciate these services to world- 
history by the German nation. If we 
could not prevent the war, then it was 
our duty to do everything to prevent 
defeat. 


Another writer, Dr. Lensch, dis- 
eusses the party’s declaration at the 
outbreak of war: ‘We have always 
said we would not leave the Father- 
land in the lureh in the hour of dan- 
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ger.”” He denies the ‘always said,” 
and readers who have followed the 
development of German Social-Democ- 
racy will remember that for forty 
years they had consistently voted 
against every credit for military pur- 
poses, excepting the special taxes 
imposed on the richer classes in 1913 
for the increase of the German Army. 
Dr. Lensch writes:— 


These words in the mouth of a party 
which for a generation and a-half 
has voted against military credits, 
are, to say the least, an amazing 
statement. When, then, has the party 
“always said” that it would refuse 
military credits in peace-time, and 
grant them in war? If that had ever 


been said, then the annual refusal of | 


these votes would have been laughed 
at, and rightly so. With such a policy, 
German Social-Democracy would nev- 
er have gained the authority and 
position of respect among the inter- 
nationals which it enjoyed. We should 
not have been taken seriously, and 
should have met with distrust on all 
sides. 


This writer is one of the strongest 
supporters of the German Govern- 
ment, but he admits that the party’s 
action in supporting the war was 
illogical in view of its history, but 
morally right in all other respects. 
This touches upon the fundamental 
question of national defense, a sub- 
ject which has inspired the German 
Party to issue an official statement 
on the subject,* which contains nu- 
merous quotations from the speeches 
of the party leaders and congress 
resolutions during the last forty years. 
Special emphasis is laid upon Bebel’s 
plea for a citizen army, and the 
statement in the party handbook, 
1906-7, which runs:— 

The Social-Democrats recognize 
that, under present conditions, the 


*Sozial Demokratie und nationale Verteidi- 
gung (Social ocracy and_ National De- 


fense). (Vorwarts Publishing House, 1916.) 
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nations cannot be left helpless, there- 
fore they demand that every man 
capable of bearing arms shall have the 
right to carry a weapon, and in case 
the Fatherland is attacked, it shall 
be his duty to defend it. The party 
demands that all males from the age 
of ten shall receive military training. 
No Social-Democrat doubts that the 
German soldier, irrespective of rank, 
will do his full duty in war. 


The “majority” Socialists, in de- 
fense of their attitude to the war 
and military service, claim that their 
opposition to militarism before the 
war was merely intended as a criticism 
of the existing system. They are in 
favor of every man being a soldier, 
but they oppose Germany’s Army 
system, the ill-treatment of the com- 
mon soldier, and the methods of 
taxation by which Army expenditure is 
met. The minority, on the other hand, 
consider the pre-war opposition to 
militarism as a genuine, whole-hearted 
rejection of war and _ everything 
connected with it. One Socialist 
confesses :— 


Up to a short time ago, the German 
Socialist had a peculiar conception of 
militarism. The German military 
State was to him nothing but a State 
which oppressed its subjects from the 
cradle to the grave; our sons were 
sworn at and maltreated in the 
“gay uniform,” and on the slightest 
show of resentment condemned to 
imprisonment; in a word, slowly tor- 
tured to death. There is not a little 
that is true.in this description. Ino 
fact, we often saw that our soldiers 
were unworthily treated, and that the 
iron discipline and the popinjay 
exteriors of the Army made German 
militarism unpopular. Yet all this lies 
in the nature of the thing, and cannot 
be rooted out; but many soldiers 
learned in the Army the discipline 
and orderliness which were missing 
from their home life. The Spartan 
mode of life, the compulsion of exact 
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service exercised an influence, and 
later they returned to civilian life 
accustomed to an orderly mode of 
life, and remembered—at least many 
of them—with pleasure their time 
spent in the Army. It is not my 
intention to sing a song of praise 
about all that which was customary 
in the German Army—in fact, I 
must admit that the proper training 
and educating factor was very often 
neglected. Let it suffice to say that 
we have now learned the high value of 
German militarism.* 


On the question of National and 
International, there is again a fun- 
damental split in German Socialistic 
thought, some proclaiming that the 
International is dead, others hoping 
for its resurrection. Dr. Lensch asks: 
“What did the Internationalists in 
other lands do in 1914 to prevent 
their own countries from attacking 
Germany?’ He is particularly ag- 
grieved with the French Socialists for 
believing the reports of German atroci- 


‘ties in Belgium, especially with M. 


Jules Guesde and M. Marcel Sembat, 
who, as French Ministers, have roused 
hisire by helping to spread those reports 
in their official capacity. Concerning 
the English Socialistic Party, he is of 
the opinion that they are worse than 
the French, in that they identified 
themselves with the ruling classes, 
took over their catch-phrases in order 
to hammer them into the heads of 
the masses, and carried on a regular 
agitation in favor of the war, conduct- 
ing it with the intensity of an election 
campaign. ‘‘Any slander,’’ he says, 
“any stupidity was good enough for 
them wherewith to besmirch the 
enemy.”’ On the whole, most of their 
writers favor nationalism, and each 
section of the human family developing 
its own national idea, although Dr. 
David writes: “The existence of the 
nation cannot be regarded as an end 


*Radloff: Vaterland_und Sozialdemokratie 
ea and Social Democracy.) (Minchen, 


in itself. There are aims beyond its 
limits which every nation must serve.’’* 


Another opinion is:— 


We are returning by a new spiral of 
the great historical spirals back to the 
healthy German national feeling of 
the old Democrat. Ludwig Uhland, to 
the national spirit of Georg Her- 
wegh} and Ferdinand Freiligrath. In 
this war we have become conscious of 
the fact that the German State idea 
has justified itself, from both the 
military and organizing point of 
view, in spite of its political infirmities 
and beauty spots. We have renounced 
our dislike for the German State—a 
dislike which had dominated us, 
consciously or unconsciously, for sev- 
eral decades—because we cannot hon- 
estly defend that dislike any longer. 
We have become aware of the enormous 
forces embodied in the State. Because 
its activities often displeased us, we 
had become accustomed to look upon 
the State, together with the whole of 
its social institutions, as being inwardly 
decayed and rotten. The war has 
thoroughly cured us of that egror 
too.t 


On no point has the change in 
German Socialists’ thought been so 
complete as in their attitude to Eng- 
land and all which this country stands 
for. German Socialists had led us to 
believe that they considered English 
forms of liberty to be the highest ideal 
which they could wish for their coun- 
try, and their literature was permeated 
with what seemed to be sincere respect 
for what is popularly called ‘British 
freedom.”” The war has changed all 
this, or perhaps, better expressed, 
it has brought to light the fact that 
the supposed respect was not based 
upon very solid foundations. 


*Dr. E. David: Die Sozialdemokratie im 
Weltkrieg (Social Democracy in the World 
War). (Berlin, 1915.) 

PP ging composed a poem in 1841 calling 

— the German people to conquer the seas. 

e poem was, at t, published anony- 
Eg It contains a line almost identical 
et “Our Future is on the Water.’’—T. F. 


tHaenisch, p. 131. 
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England stands for individualism, 
Germany for collectivism, and with 
one accord German Socialists plump 
for the latter. Dr. Lensch who appears 
to be one of the most ardent apostles 
of German - Imperial-Collectivism, 
writes :-— 

The outstanding feature of this war 
is the absence of great political per- 
sonalities, a lack evident in the camp 
of both friend and foe. While great 
leaders of armies have come to the 
fore, no towering political leader has 
as yet appeared behind the front. It 
is as if the spirit of world-history 
wished to make evident that this is 
the end of individualism in the world’s 
history. At a time when armies are 
counted by millions, and whole nations 
wage war, when the battle is fought 
not only by the man in uniform, but 
by the wives and children at home, the 
importance of the individual diminishes 
before the totality and its organization. 


He argues at length that the world- 
war is Germany’s revolution, and 
proceeds :— 


It is along these lines that the 
German Revolution is developing in 
the present war, and thus distinguishes 
itself from the French Revolution 
and the English Great Rebellion. The 
fundamental idea of both those move- 
ments was Individualism, and it was 
no mere chance that striking in- 
dividualities stood in their forefront— 
Napoleon in the one, and Cromwell in 
the other. At the head of the German 
Revolution stands Bethmann-Hollweg, 
and it is only necessary to name these 
three names in 2 breath to realize the 
changed conditions! Yet, although 
Napoleon failed to shake England’s 
world supremacy, Bethmann-Hollweg 
has accomplished that end. 

Wherein lies the difference? The 
French Emperor was not in the 


position to fight England from the 
plane of a higher social system. 
France’s social system at that time 
was of the same type as England’s— 
t.e., based on individualism. Modern 
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Germany, on the other hand, repre- 
sents a higher and more progressive 
social principle, that of social or- 
ganization, and although the system is 
still in its infancy, it has proved itself 
so vastly superior to obsolete in- 
dividualism that England’s world- 
power has been shaken to its founda- 
tions. The importance of the individual 
is diminishing, in proportion as that 
of social organization increases. The 
individual principle attained its highest 
ideal in England and France, where, 
in fact, it broke up the community 
into so many atoms. Now, it is the 
historical task of the working classes 
to change the trend of history into the 
opposite direction, for the atomized 
system threatens them with economic 
misery and political helplessness. It 
is fitting, too, that this change should 
become most apparent in Germany, 
the misery of whose economic past had 
cripplied the country, prohibiting the 
complete victory of individualism, as 
in-England. Our State was compelled 
by toil and trouble to make good the 
blessings which England and France 
enjoyed through the mere force of 
circumstances. But it was exactly that 
economic poverty which developed in 
Germany the principle which supplies 
it now with vitalizing powers capable 
of waging a world-war against the 
greatest land and sea Powers which 
our planet has ever seen—i.e., the 
principle of organization. What was 
once looked upon as a curse has become 
our greatest blessing. The social 
system based on the individua! stands 
today on its last legs. A new epoch, 
and with it a new social ideal, has 
dawned. Germany is the herald of the 
new day.* 


The same author prophesies England’s 
downfall. He writes:— 


What other meaning has the present 
war than the overthrow of England’s 
aristocratic hegemony over the world? 
In this struggle the whole English 
people feels united, as the world’s 
ruling class. 


*Lensch: Die Sozialdemokratie, ihr Ende 
und ihr Gluck. 
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Concerning the English State Dr. 
Lensch says:— 

State administration remained a 
secondary affair in the hands of the 
aristocracy. That was the meaning of 
the world-famous “‘self-government.”’ 
So that the development of an ef- 
ficient professional class of officials 
was prevented down to the threshold 
of recent days, and that is the real 
reason for the characteristic weakness 
of England’s State as such. It is 
through and through an aristocratic 
system whose foundations are gnawed 
by corruption. Great Britain is an 
aristocratic republic. When Germany 
began to build a fleet that seemed to 
be an attack on the divine order of 
things. This is no exaggeration, for the 
average Englishman is permeated with 
the idea of the divine mission of his 
people to world-domination. To him 
the spread of Englandism is not only 
an act of political prudence, but also a 
religious duty and a real service to 
non-English humanity. * 


Dr. Lensch explains the forces un- 
folded by Germany in the present 
war, as follows:— 

But the most important, however, is 
the organization of the national forces 
on the foundations of three great 
democratic institutions—viz., com- 
pulsory school attendance, conscrip- 
tion, and universal suffrage. All 
three served the purpose of bringing 
out the inherent powers of the nation 
and by organizing them to multiply 
them. The effect of these three demo- 
cratic factors in the unfolding of the 
forces in the nation, has been gigantic, 
in the political, cultural, and economic 


sense. f 


Dr. David, in the work already 
cited, discusses the same problem, 
arriving at the conclusion that in- 
dividualism means the betrayal of 
the common weal to the interests of 
the classes who at present possess 
the most opportunities and privileges. 


*Ibid. 
tIbid. 
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These classes have the machinery of 
Government in their hands, and on 
account of their favored position are 
enabled to produce a stronger and 
higher type of individual. He con- 
siders individualism to be all in favor 
of the super-man. In another war 
book Dr. Lensch writes:— 


England’s world-famous freedom is 
based on the enslaving of the world. 
That which previous generations loved 
and admired in England, her wealth, 
freedom, and greatness, were merely 
the antithesis of their own poverty, 
slavery, and wretchedness. We recog- 
nize today that the one was only 
possible through the other. The 
contrasts between rich and poor which 
usually exist only between the dif- 
ferent classes within a country were 
exemplified between nations. In a 
certain sense, England represents the 
world’s wealthy and ruling class. Be- 
fore the war, England was going 
rapidly downward, a process which 
international Socialism had _ every 
reason to welcome.* 


The same writer discusses what 
would be the result of an Entente and 
of a Germanic victory. His conclusions 


are:—t 
ENTENTE VICTORY. 


(1) The proletarian war of liber- 
ation against Capitalism would cease 
for some decades. 

(2) The dismemberment of Germany. 

(3) Continuance of hatred between 
France and Germany. 

(4) Endless development of national 
armaments with the increased danger 
of war, and the consequent reactionary 
effect on the internal development of 


the nations. 
(5) The establishment of class rule. 


Germanic VIcTorRY. 


(1) Rapid development of Social 
Democracy in Anglo-Saxon countries 
followed by a general improvement 

*Lensch: Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und 
— 
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in the material conditions of the 
working classes. 

(2) Just as the German Empire 
grew out of the 1870 war so Greater 
Germany would result from this war 
with the settlement of the Central 
European question. 

(3) Reconciliation between France 
and Germany. 

(4) Army reforms in the direction of 
general universal service. 

(5) The overthrow of England’s 
world domination, the destruction of 
Czarism, and the victory of Marxism, 
which would mean the awakening of 
true Socialism in the hearts of English 
workmen and the opening of their 

The Contemporary Review. 


minds to the intellectual training of the 
Socialist idea. 

It is necessary to add that to him 
England stands for the Entente 
Powers. He writes:— 

No party would suffer more by an 
English victory than International 
Social Democracy. The downfall of 
England’s world-supremacy lies com- 
pletely in the line of historical progress 
and economic development. If the 
war brings about England’s downfall, 
then the sacrifices in blood and treasure 
will not have been in vain. A huge 
stone of obstruction will have been 
hurled from the path of human progress 
and proletarian liberty. 

Thomas F. A. Smith. 
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By J. Storer CLovustTon. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CapTAIN SWINBY. 


“Captain Swinby is going to have 
my other bedroom,” Archibald an- 
nounced at the office. ‘He’s just 
back from the Antarctic, and so he’s a 
bit short of luggage and so on, but 
one of the most distinguished.”’ 

“That makes it all right,’’ he ex- 
plained to his old friend. ‘Captains 
are always popular, and no one ex- 
pects to see nuts landing from the 
Antarctic. Now for a few oysters and a 
bottle of fizz.”’ 

“Tend me a clean collar,” whis- 
' pered the newly commissioned Cap- 
tain. ‘“I’ll have to lunch in my over- 
coat in any case, but they probably 
draw the line here at overcoats with 
their collars turned up.”’ 

They went up to Archibald’s suite, 
and there the celerity with which his 
guest changed his collar and declared 
himself ready for luncheon met with 
his cordial approval. 

“The sooner we get to Ponds, the 


better,’ he agreed. 





“Yes,” said his guest,—“and to 
lunch.” 

A five-course luncheon with two 
helpings of everything and the better 
part of a bottle of champagne pro- 
duced the most gratifying transforma- 
tion in Captain Swinby of Antarctic 
fame. 

‘““You’re a blank mystery, old chap,” 
he chuckled, “but the kind of mystery 
I like!”’ 

“Tf you like other people they always 
like you,”’ explained Archibald. 

The Antarctic adventurer looked at 
him curiously. 

“That’s your opinion, is it?” 

“My plain and unvarnished.”’ 

“Tf you keep it for the next five 
years you'll be a phenomenon!”’ 

“I’m a phenomenon already,” said 
Archibald. 

Thanks to Captain Swinby’s Ant- 
arctic record (as narrated by Archi- 
bald to Pond & Co., the staff of the 
Chic, and any others who he thought 
would be benefited by the informa- 
tion), certain peculiarities in his ap- 
pearance were readily overlooked, and 


=) 








by the time their afternoon’s shopping 
was finished and he was shaved and 
arrayed in a suit of ready-made 
tweeds, his old friend began to detect a 
reminiscence of the once dashing 
hussar. 

“T say,’ he declared as they faced 
each other over a table in the gayest 
grill-room in London, ‘‘you’re a new 
man again! And now there’s nothing 
to prevent your remaining so, is 
there, Jack?” 

“Well,” admitted the Captain, “I’ve 
had one or two weaknesses to 
contend with hitherto, I don’t mind 
confessing.”’ 

“You’ve probably grown out of 
them,”’ said Archie, with great assur- 
ance. ‘In fact, in my experience that’s 
the worst of weaknesses. They tend 
to fade away.” 

“Perhaps I’ll find that has hap- 
pened to mine,” said the Captain 
optimistically. 

“Sure to, old bird. Regrets for lost 
bad habits is all you’re likely to suffer 
from now.” 

“You’re the most encouraging fellow 
I’ve ever met!’ declared Captain 
Swinby. ‘I’ve given up trying to 
puzzle my brains as to who you are, 
but that’s what you are!’’ 

“T’m awful pleased to be appre- 
ciated, Jack,’’ said Archibald warmly. 
“Speaking of my unanimous and 
unqualified success, I quite forgot to 
mention that I’ve just lost my best 
girl, and it’s really most consoling to 
hear your kind words, et cetera. What 
shall we do now—a music hall?’ 

The evening was very happily 
spent, and by the time he had supped, 
slept, and breakfasted in uninterrupted 
luxury, the distinguished Captain Swin- 
by began to exhibit a degree of con- 
fidence worthy of his record. 

“By Jove, I do believe my luck has 
actually turned!” said he. “I think I 
deserve it too, for I’ve waited for a 
devilish long time.” 
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“‘Luck’s generally a matter of habit,” 
observed Archibald. ‘In fact, once it 
begins the difficulty is how to stop it. 
You’ll probably meet the maiden of 
your dreams tonight, and her oofy 
old uncle will die tomorrow, and there 
you'll be, old bird!’’ 

“Then you’re really going to take 
me to this dance?” asked the Captain 
looking a trifle less confident. 

“Rather! That was my very first 
thought when I saw you on that 
bench—How Jack would enjoy a 
dance!”’ 

“Tt was the last thought in my own 
head,’’ admitted his friend. “Still, I 
daresay my ballroom -manners will 
come back to me once I get there.’’ 

“Once a gentleman always a gentle- 
man,”’ Archibald assured him. ‘That’s 
the one bad habit which seems inecur- 
able.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Tue Batt. 


Archibald’s gracious intention of 
picking up Mr. Muldevon and his 
daughters at their house had been 
communicated to them by telegram 
(Archibald believed in telegrams; they 
saved time, and time was money he 
said), and shortly after nine o’clock 
the Rolls-Royce arrived. Inside it 
were two such fasionable-looking gen- 
tlemen that the Miss Muldevons 
agreed at once that their father had 
selected their escort with admirable 
judgment. And at least one of the 
gentlemen was apparently equallv 
satisfied. 

“Lucky as_ usual!’’ exclaimed 
Archibald enthusiastically. 

“Who is?” inquired Miss Julia. 

“Me,” said Archibald, “and you 
can guess why if you like.”’ 

Mr. Muldevon changed the con- 
versation at this point, rather tact- 
lessly, Archibald thought. Still, 
he was sure he had made a good 
beginning. 
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As the gay party entered the ball- 
room, all on the best of terms already, 
Mr. Muldevon and his elder daughter 
fell a little behind the others, and 
the jovial stockbroker’s expression 
became for the moment a trifle less 
hilarious. 

“Julia,’’ he whispered, “I wish you 
would manage to find out something 
more about this young fellow, Fitz- 
Wyverne. Pump him a bit when you 
get the chance.” 

Julia, who was both a dutiful and a 
discreet daughter, nodded significantly. 

Meanwhile fortune’s favorite had 
already thrown his arm round the 
waist of Evangeline (a sophisticated 
debutante with a remarkable eye for 
what she termed toniness and nutti- 
ness), and off they went to a rousing 
waltz. 

The sensation they caused was 
exceedingly gratifying. The vanished 
Sir Wyverne’s dancing days had fallen 
in a period of athletic waltzing, which 
was doubtless the reason why his 
lucky half whirled through the more 
sedately revolving crowd like a runa- 
way gyroscope. With his coat-tails 
flying and his face radiant with joy, 
talking very loudly and cheerfully all 
the time, he spun round the room. 
with prodigious velocity, while above 
the strains of the band rose inter- 
mittently the sound of a crashing 
bump and a genial cry of 

“Sorry, old bird! My fault!” 

Evangeline thought that she had 
never had so exciting an experience 
before, but she afterwards confided 
to her most intimate friend that it was 
actually eclipsed by her subsequent 
experience in a very dark and remote 
sitting-out place. 

In fact, up till nearly the hour of 
midnight, Archibald’s career was a 
succession of sensations for Society 
and experiences for his partners. As 
for his own feelings, they were blissful 
even beyond his expectations, and as 


he had expected a good deal, no better 
testimonial could be imagined. His 
only disappointment was his third 
waltz with Julia, such a pretty girl 
and so sympathetic up to that point. 
In the course of the first two waltzes 
he had grown possibly even more 
intimate with her than with any of 
the’ other charming girls, and had 
almost made up his mind to become 
temporarily engaged, but now she 
actually insisted on sitting in a corner, 
which, though out of earshot, was in 
full view of the superfluous public. 

“T want to talk sensibly this time,”’ 
she said. 

“My dear Julia,’ cried Archibald 
(he called all his enslavers by their 
Christian names), “the only time for 
talking sensibly is before breakfast 
on an extra rainy morning. Otherwise 
no healthy man is ever sensible 
enough to talk about it.”’ 

“Girls are different,’ said Julia; 
“when they become friends with a 
man they like to know something 
about him.”’ 

‘“Well,’”’ said Archibald, “I'll tell 
you all there is to know about me in 
two minutes. If you split the dif- 
ference between forty-five years and 
five days you get a kind of average 
for my age. Add one and subtract 
the previous figure and you get the 
number of my ideas, which simply 
consist of peaceful happiness; and 
as to how I made my pile—vwell, it 
was really done by another fellow, 
who made it by getting born of the 
proper parents, and then went 
bust under secret and_ sensational] 
circumstances.” 

“Went bust!’’ exclaimed Julia. 

“Yes, and I’m one of the bits. So, 
what ho! for a quiet corner? The 
rest of my confessions are confidential.” 

“T must speak to Dad for a moment 
first,’’ said Julia. ‘‘Wait for me here.” 

“Gone to ask him whether it’s safe 
to say ‘Yes’ on the strength of those 
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revelations!’ said Archibald to him- 
self sagaciously. ‘‘This is a little too 
business-like for me. I think I'll get 
engaged to some one else instead.” 

When he received his daughter’s 
report, Mr. Muldevon seemed still 
unsatisfied. 

“I might have a few words myself 
with Swinby,”’ said he. ‘‘He seems a 
decent sort of chap.” 

When the next dance began he 
watched the various couples enter the 
ballroom, but there was no sign of the 
Antarctic Explorer among them. He 
wandered through the sitting-out re- 
treats, but there was no Captain 
Swinby there either. Then he tried the 
supper-room, and there at last he dis- 
covered the explorer very fortunately 
placed for a little conversation. He 
was, in fact, sitting quite alone in a 
corner of the room with a bottle of 
champagne on the table before him, 
apparently deep in meditation. 

“Hullo, Swinby!’’ cried Mr. Mulde- 
von jovially. ‘On your own—eh?”’ 

Captain Swinby rose rather carefully 
and deliberately he noticed, and made 
him a solemn bow. Then in a slow, 
measured voice he said— 

“Sir, the champagne is our host’s. 
Help yourself.” 

And with that he sat down again 
somewhat suddenly. 

It occurred at once to Mr. Muldevon 
that the opportunity was even more 
promising than he had ventured to 
He sat down and filled his own 


hope. 
glass. 

“Here’s to ourselves!’ he said, 
raising it. 


“Sir,” replied Captain Swinby with 
the same measured utterance, “I am 
drinking this bottle to my friend, 
Archie Fitz-Wyverne. It is the least I 
ean do for him—the very least, Mr— 
your name escapes me, but no matter. 
As I was saying, one bottle is the very 
least. In fact one is not enough. 
This is the second.” 
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“He is an old friend, I presume?” 
inquired Mr. Muldevon with a careless 
air. 

“His age,’’ replied the Captain pro- 
foundly, “is immy—immy—immy- 
terial. You observe the word, sir? 
I chose it very, very, very carefully.” 

“T mean, you have known him a 
long time?” explained Mr. Muldevon. 

Captain Swinby became gravely 
confidential. 

“My friend Archie assures me, sir, 
he has known me a long time, but I 
’sure him I was un’voidably detained 
from being present at his birth, which 
must have happened just when he 
says he met me.”’ 

The Captain smiled pleasantly, 
drained his glass and very slowly and 
carefully refilled it, and having re- 
covered from the strain of this opera- 
tion, smiled pleasantly again. 

“Then you don’t know much about 
his past career, eh?’’ 

“I know where he came from,” 
said Captain Swinby, ‘and as you seem 
intel’gent sort of gentleman, I don’t 
mind telling you.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Muldevon with an 
eagerness he hardly tried to dissemble. 

Captain Swinby looked at him 
fixedly. 

“You seem extr’ordinarly in’rested 
in my friend Archie,’’ he observed. 

“T’ve taken a fancy to him like your- 
self, Swinby.”’ 

The Captain held out his hand and 
solemnly shook Mr. Muldevon’s. 

“In that case, I hes’tate no longer. 
Mind you, I don’t know ’xactly the 
name of the place, but’’—he lowered 
his voice impressively—“‘it’s where 
they keep the mad angels!”’ 

“The what!’ exclaimed 
Muldevon. 

“Mad angels. That’s my friend 
Archie exactly—Mad Angel.’ 

Mr. Muldevon retired to ruminate 
on this information, and to judge 
from his expression it seemed as 
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though he were not yet entirely 
relieved of anxiety. 

Left again to his meditations, Cap- 
tain Swinby gravely emptied his glass, 
inspected the bottle minutely (even 
holding it upside down over the 
carpet), and then rose with a sigh and 
took a couple of steps towards the 
door, to the vast interest of a group of 
waiters who stood watching his pro- 
ceedings with technical eyes. 

“TI told you so!’’ said one of these 
experts, as the gentleman turned back 
again with a sorrowful air, ‘“E knows 
’e can’t do it!” 

Dropping into his chair again, and 
burying his face in his hands, the 
distinguished explorer murmured— 

“This is absolutely won’erful!”’ 

It was a dance or two later that 
Archibald, glowing with triumph and 
moist with his exertions, burst like a 
ray of glory into the supper-room. 

“A glass of fizz from the tap!’’ he 
cried; “my throat’s dry as a judge 
with proposing.” 

And then his eyes fell on his friend. 

“Bring a bottle to this table!’ he 
commanded, and threw himself into 
the chair opposite the explorer. 

‘“‘What’s happened to you, Jack?” he 
asked; “I haven’t bumped into you 
for the last six dances!”’ 

His friend looked at him steadily 
and sadly. 

‘Archie, my dear, dear ol’ friend,” he 
replied, ‘the most won’erful and 
aston’shing pher—phernom’non has 
happened. I am drunk. 

“Good bird!’’ said Archibald. “It’sa 
wonderful happy feeling, isn’t it?’’ 

The Captain shook his head 
mournfully. 

“My weakness,” he sighed; ‘‘my 
dear ol’ weakness! It hasn’t faded, 
Archie. It has returned abs’lutely full 
of beans.” 

“Well,” said Archibald, “that’s a 
jolly healthy sign, let me tell you.” 

“You are mos’ encouraging—mos’ 


encouraging, Archie,” replied the ex- 
plorer; ‘“‘at the same time, I’m a man 
of the worl’, and there are preju’ces 
against genelmen getting drunk. I 
have disgraced you, Archie!”’ 

“Nonsense,”’ cried 
‘nabody’ll notice.” 

_ Captain Swinby shook his ‘head 
still more mournfully. 

“The contrast, Archie, the contras’ 
between you so beastly sober, and me 
so bew—so bewlifully drunk, is too 
won’erfully striking, Archie.” 

“That’s easily cured,” said Archie, 
draining his glass and filling it again, 
“T’ll get drunk too.”’ 

His old friend held out his hand with 
an ecstatic smile. 

“Jus’ what I was going to sugges’!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘You have the insting of 
a sportsman and a genelman, Archie! 
And that being so, I see abs’lutely no 
reason why I shouldn’t get a li’ll bit 
drunker.”’ 

Throwing himself into his work with 
his usual ardor, Archibald was able to 
announce in about three minutes— 

“T’m quite drunk enough now, old 
bird!”’ 

'“And I am distingly drunker,”’ 
replied Captain Swinby. 

“Then let’s go home,” suggested 
Archibald. ‘It’s no good trying to 
dance on these revolving floors.”’ 

“Dance!’’ exclaimed the Captain, 
“T ean’t even walk on the beas’ly 
things.”’ 

‘‘Waiter!’’ cried Archibald and a 
sympathetic expert was instantly at 
his elbow. ‘Help this genelman to 
walk quite steadily and soberly into 
my car.” 

Captain Swinby reached the car 
after a progress through the mansion, 
which succeeded in eclipsing all the 
other sensations of the evening. 

Not the least impressed of the 
spectators was Mr. Muldevon, whose 
kindness in assisting their progress 
was rewarded by a very eloquent 
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speech of thanks on the _ door- 
step, finishing with this surprising 
disclosure— 


“My dear, dear old friend,” said 
Archibald (who made the speech 
unassisted, the Captain being by this 
time asleep in the car), ‘in conclusion 
let me explain myself. Your lovely 
daughter wants t’know who I am. 
Tell her, John—I don’no your Chris- 
tian name so I must jus’ call you John 
—tell her; John, with my love, I’m a 
partner in a baronetcy, so if she wants 
to get engaged to me—well, there you 
are! Go’ bless you!”’ 

Looking much less enlightened than 
one would expect after such a par- 
ticularly frank statement, Mr. Mulde- 
von returned thoughtfully to the 
ballroom, where he was heard to express 
the opinion very emphatically, and 
with unmistakable feeling, that he 
had never been so d——d in his life. 

Meanwhile in the green-upholstered 
ear Archibald with equal emotion was 
lamenting his incautious candor. 

“Given myself away! Told old John 
all about my dreadful secret. No one 
will ask me to any more dances when 
they know I’m only that blighter 
Wyverne! A tragedy, old bird, jus’ a 
horrid tragedy!”’ 

Discovering at last that the old bird 
was stillfast asleep, he spent the next few 
minutes in gently rousing him, and by 
the time he was awake they had drawn 
up before the portals of the Chic. 

With the assistance of Jehu the 
Captain was extricated, and the two 
gentlemen were left on the pavement 
of Piccadilly to face the problem of 
an effective entrance. Under ordinary 
circumstances the steps were not 


numerous, steep, or unsteady, nor did 
the revolving door present at all an 
impossible obstacle; but Captain Swin- 
by’s circumstances were not ordinary. 
Even Archibald’s were a little unusual; 
and to add to the drama, as it was only 
just after midnight, and the streets 
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not yet empty, a small crowd was 
already collecting. 

Fortunately Archibald was always 
inspired by a crowd, and this time 
his inspiration took one of its loftiest 
flights. 

“T say, old bird,’’ he said con- 
fidentially so that the crowd should 
not overhear, though as he happened 
inadvertently to shout his secret it 
was actually rewarded by a round of 
applause, “let’s pretend we’re polar 
bears and come in growling. That’ll 
amuse ’em extraordinarily. They’ll 
never dream for one single instant 
you’re drunk—jus’ trying to be funny. 
Come on!’’ 

“Mos’ encouraging—mos’ encour- 
aging, Archie!” agreed the Captain. 

Accordingly on their hands and 
knees the two polar bears slowly 
ascended the steps, and with the 
assistance of many willing spectators 
the glass door began to revolve. When 
it had revolved exactly half-way round, 
the Grand Dueal party, which hap- 
pened to be in the hall, were startled to 
catch a glimpse of what appeared to be 
a dark-colored quadruped entangled 
in the door, though so vigorously did 
the assistants make it revolve that 
at the first attempt Archibald was 
whirled round on to the _ steps 
again. 

The Captain being a heavier weight 
had more luck, and made a very suc- 
cessful entrance, his growls being 
distinctly audible on the second floor. 
Archibald’s second attempt resulted 
in an equally spectacular effect, and 
the picturesque flight of the Grand 
Ducal party as the two monsters 
roared their way to the lift left 
absolutely nothing to be desired. 

‘’Gratulations! Sim’ly ever and 
ever and ever and ever so many 
*gratulations, old fellow!’’ said the 
Captain enthusiastically as the bears 
arose at last in the privacy of their 
room. (Archibald had considered it 
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wiser the Captain should remain a 
quadruped in the lift.) 
“Wasn’t it a neat idea?’ said 
Archibald, ‘‘and won’t the old manager 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


laugh tomorrow! I say, I strongly 
advise you to preten’ you’re a rat and 
sleep on the floor!”’ 

Which he did. 


(To be continued.) 





SIR OLIVER LODGE AND SPIRITUALISM. 


Some thirty years ago my youthful 
doubts of the genuineness of all 
spiritualistic phenomena were con- 
firmed to my entire satisfaction by 
Professor Huxley, who declared that 
at the table-rapping of a ‘‘medium”’ 
to whose séance he had been invited 
he had himself detected the trick to be 
due to the knack the “medium’’ had 
acquired of flicking her big toe against 
the second, under the table! Whether 
the learned Professor, who was tall 
and loose in figure with very long legs, 
really did verify this by crawling under 
the table, I was afraid to inquire, but 
the image of him doing it!—I blushed 
unseen, while still feeling that without 
it—how could he know? 

Some years later this sceptical 
complacency of mine was rudely 
shaken by accounts of extraordinary 
spiritualistic manifestations evoked by 
a certain Mrs. Piper, of Boston,- in 
America, as recorded in the Transac- 
tions of the Society for Psychical 
Research, reaching as they did, under 
the strictest test conditions, the high- 
est degree of probability in favor of 
Spiritualism yet known. Personally, I 
was much impressed by them, and 
began to think that Huxley’s toe 
flicking discovery did not quite cover 
the whole ground. I accordingly 
went round to my friend. Mr. Podmore, 
a prominent member of the Society, 
and asked him what he and the other 
members thought ofitall. “Why,” said 
he, smiling, ‘‘Mrs. Piperhas converted 
in a batch practically the whole Society 
to Spiritualism—except myself and 
Professor Sidgwick.”” Parenthetically 


I may explain that these two gentle- 
men were chartered libertines—re- 
tained, if I may say so, on the premises 
of the Society as a couple of untram- 
meled watch-dogs, wich a razor-like 
edge to their teeth, for the detection 
of all fallacies in debate; but es- 
pecially to do two things: first, to 
see that the Society—which was 
founded on purely scientific lines— 
should be kept to its true function, 
and not allowed to ‘slop over’ into 
emotionalism or sentimentalism when 
anything more than usually surprising 
in these ghost-like revelations occurred; 
and, secondly, to keep their eye 
specially fixed on any elements of 
fraud or trickery in physical manipu- 
lation or conjuring which might chance 
to creep in. I thought, therefore, that 
in striking Mr. Podmore I should get 
from him, not a soft and sentimental, 
but a rigid and, indeed, deadly scien- 
tific, estimate. “Nothing in the 
whole thing,’ he said, semi-con- 
temptuously, “but Thought  trans- 
ference.”’ I thought that he himself 
had been ‘‘touched!’’—for at that time 
(when Labouchere had just been 
betting Stuart Cumberland, the 
Thought reader, a thousand pounds 
that he could not tell the number of a 
five-pound note in his poeket)—at 
that time, I say, and until Marconi 
telegraphy came on the scene, I was 
as sceptical of Thought transference as 
I was of Spiritualism itself. He saw 
it in my eye!—and candidly admitted 
that, in his opinion, Thought trans- 
ference was the lowest indispensable 
minimum to account for these mys- 
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terious Piper phenomena. I was 
perplexed more than ever; and Pod- 
more fell some degrees in my estima- 
tion by this weak-kneed utterance! 
Shortly after, I went to a dinner of the 
Society and was placed beside Mr. 
Hodgson, who had recently returned 
from India with the reports of his 
exposure there of the tricks and frauds 
of Madame Blavatsky in his pocket. 
There he found that what Madame 
Blavatsky (who in the meantime had 
captured Mr. Sinnett and Mrs. Besant) 
was attributing to Spirit agency, was 
really due to a number of cunningly 
concealed cupboards and recesses in 
the partition wall of her room! His 
proofs to the Society were at once 
exhaustive, convincing and complete. 
He was a round-faced, genial, easy- 
going, straight-looking man, with a 
sense of humor that took me; and 
being encouraged to ask him boldly 
whether it was true, as I had heard 
from Podmore, that the Piper mani- 
festations had converted him, he said 
quite frankly that they had; and 
that the evidence for them was too 
strong for the scepticism with which, 
after the Blavatsky experience, he 
had approached them. Mr. Myers, 
who figures so largely in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book on his son, was at the 
head of the table; and when after 
dinner I ventured to ask him whether 
he too, like Mr. Hodgson, had been 
converted by the Piper revelations, 
he said quite simply that he had; 
although, he added, he came ‘to the 
whole inquiry from the beginning with 
the most open and disengaged scientific 
mind. Podmore, then, was right after 
all! And when I next saw him I asked 
him what he thought of the perform- 
ances of the ordinary ‘mediums’ 
that were going about. “Frauds, 
all of them,” he replied. ‘‘Why, only 
the other day I was at a séance where 
the medium kept a poker suspended, 
rigid and on end, in free air, without 





touching it, alleging that it was by 
Spirit agency; and how do you think 
it was done? She had stretched a horse 
hair between her knees and behind the 
poker, to keep it erect; and this at a 
distance, and in the subdued light, 
could not by the audience be seen. 
Simple, isn’t it?”—and he laughed. 
Some years after this Mark Twain 
came from America, and called to see 
me. During his talk he casually re- 
marked that he was absolutely con- 
vineed of the truth of Thought trans- 
ference, and that, too, by one single 
but infallible proof: that he, in Con- 
necticut, and a friend of his in Cali- 
fornia, regularly read each _ other’s 
thoughts across the whole expanse of 
the Continent,—as was proved by the 
letters which constantly passed be- 
tween them, and in which they could 
each tell what the other was thinking 
and doing at the time the letters were 
written. I was still sceptical; but later, 
when the Marconi wireless telegraphy 
suddenly burst on the astonished 
world, I was much impressed by the 
great lift it had given me on my way 
to a belief in Thought transference. 
For if the vast, unknown, unsuspected 
and viewless Ether could transmit the 
vibrations of Matter in this way, why, 
I said to myself, should not the still 
more subtle essence of Thought be 
transmitted to a distance by the 
vibrations of the human soul? I 
was evidently getting myself into the 
state of mind of those “repentant 
sinners” who are dangerously near the 
edge of ‘conversion’! The conse- 
quence was, that in spite of Professor 
Huxley with his toe flicking under 
the table; of Podmore with his poker 
and horse hair; and of Mark Twain 
with his friend in California, I still 
felt for years that there was more in 
Mrs. Piper’s phenomena than was 
fairly and finally explained by these 
means. But I had long given up the 
matter, as for me insoluble. without 
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regret; for I felt that at my age, in a 
few years I should either be non- 
existent, or be in the underworld 
myself, and then should know all 
about it. Besides I had a kind of 
contempt, even horror, of the revela- 
tion which these trances of Mrs. 
Piper betrayed—of poor bewildered 
spirits wandering about in the shades, 
conscience-stricken, and wringing their 
hands; because of what? Because they 
had mislaid some door-key or other 
trifle on earth, some forty or fifty 
years before! When talking the 
matter over with Mrs. Chandler 
Moulton, the American poetess, some 
time after, we both shuddered at the 
thought of such a future existence, and 
agreed that a belief in it would only 
add a new terror to death. 

And now for my more positive and 
practical objections to all these phe- 
nomena—drawn from Medical Science 
and Psychology, and a wider outlook 
on the world. 

The last of these nearly killed my 
faith in the Spiritualists’ account of 
the “other world” at the outset. It 
was this: that not only the ordinary 
Spiritualist ‘‘mediums,”’ but the great 
Initiates, Mahatmas and Seers of 
Spiritualism, when asked what they 
saw in the other world and in Paradise, 
instead of agreeing, always saw what 
was taught in the particular religion 
in which they had been brought up. 
The Yogis and Hindoo Seers declared 
there was no one there at all! but what 
they called the “Eternal One’’—or 
Deity—into whom all souls, after 
successive re-incarnations, resolved 
themselves. The great Mohammedan 
Spiritualists, on the other hand— 
the Sufis, as they are called—declare 
that they see, with their second sight, 
bright-eyed women in Paradise, loung- 
ing along its languid streams, waiting 
to be the spoil of the ever-lustful, 
but faithful Arab or Turk—precisely 
as in the Koran; while the great 
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Christian Seers, like Swedenborg, see 
in their trances the same _ spirits, 
quiring, like cherubim and seraphim 
with their harps, around the throne of 
God—as in Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,” and 
the Revelation of St. John. Now, if 
all three could see the same Paradise 
so differently, what could I think but 
that the things they professed to see 
were but reflections of their own 
minds, and not of future world-realities 
atall? This hit the Spiritualists badly, 
I thought; but I did not despair of 
them altogether, until on reflection I 
found that no “medium,” even among 
the greatest of them who are sup- 
posed to be in touch with the Eternal 
Himself, had ever revealed through 
Spirit agency (even if what they said 
were true) any information of the 
slightest value for human souls, either 
in this life or another. For I observed 
that they had never revealed any new 
Law of Nature, until it was first dis- 
covered by the ordinary human facul- 
ties; and only after they had picked 
the brains of those who had dis- 
covered them; no law of Physies, 
Mechanics or Chemistry (else why 
does not Sir Oliver Lodge’s son teil 
him the constitution of the Ether, 
which still baffles and perplexes him 
so much?); no law of Astronomy or the 
Newtonian Gravitation; no Darwin- 
ian or other hypothesis of Evolution; 
no laws of the evolution of Civiliza- 
tion and States—nothing but ‘“‘vibra- 
tions’”’ as a substitute for ‘the laws of 
the Mind; the ‘vital principle,” for 
the explanation of Life; and, if they 
were pressed, I suppose the “principle 
of Baldness,” for the loss of the hair! 
But when the great Mahatmas and 
Theosophists of India played this 
cheap trick on Mr. Sinnett and Mrs. 
Besant in their ‘Esoteric Buddhism” 
—the trick, namely, of representing 
as the “causes” of things, the things 
themselves under other names—I was 
obliged to protest; and my chapter on 
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“Theosophy” they have never, to this 
day, attempted to answer. It was as 
if they had explained the ‘“‘cause’”’ of a 
pudding by its separate ingredients 
laid out on the table before they mixed 
them! These delusions, contradic- 
tions and absurdities of the great 
Magnates of Spiritualism were quite 
enough for me, as a professional so- 
ealled philosopher; but I still hesitated, 
when another book entitled J Awoke 
was placed in my hands by a friend. 
It is an insidious book; and as gentle 
and movingly persuasive as_ the 
speeches of Mrs. Besant herself, of 
which it might be the echo; and (if the 
authoress wished to deceive) as subtle. 
The trick here consists in divesting 
men and women of their ordinary 
appetites and passions, then plunging 
them, so divested, into the underworid 
as ghosts, and letting them describe 
how they feel there, by means of 
Spirit communications, through “me- 
diums,” to their friends on earth. Of 
course they will do there as they 
would do on earth, had they neither 
worldly desires, ambitions, appetites, 
nor sexual passions—neither receiving 
nor giving in marriage, but as the 
angels in Heaven. And this is what 
the authoress, through ‘“mediums,”’ 
professes to have received from those 
‘on the other side.’”” But what she 
tells is what any second-rate novelist 
could write out with as much logical 
consistency in his study. Even I 
myself, I almost believe, although I 
have none of the novelist’s power, 
could do it sitting here at my desk! 
No! her revelation may or may not be 
true (for who ean tell?), but the in- 
tellectual trick of it (if she should 
wish to deceive) is too obvious to 
engender any real conviction or belief. 
How else but by declaring himself to 
be divinely inspired could Mahomet, 
with what Carlyle calls the “clotted 
nonsense” of his Koran, written on 
palm leaves and sheep skins, have con- 
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verted and rounded up the whole world 
of Arab and Turk from Spain to Bag- 
dad and India, and held them fast in 
the faith for thirteen Christian 
centuries? 

And now I come to the evidence 
against Spritualism drawn from modern 
Scientific Medicine; although I con- 
fess I have never been able to persuade 
myself that it would make much 
appeal, even to the educated, from 
the time that Carlyle told me that his 
stomach was ‘furred up’”’ in layers by 
indigestion, like an old tea kettle!— 
and Mark Twain solemnly assured 
me (not in joke) that the whole 
Profession in America would, in thirty 
years, be driven into the sea by— 
what thinks the reader?—Swedish 
Massage! But, be this as it may, here 
are the positions to which as a one 
time medical man myself, I give my 
firm adhesion. 

The first are the well-known phe- 
nomena of Hypnotism; where the 
operator (not a disembodied Spirit but 
a human mortal like ourselves) can 
make -his ‘‘subject,”’ as I have seen, 
trample on a piece of rag as if it were a 
rat; pirouette on an empty stage as 
if he were in a ballroom quadrille; 
get into a rage or be appeased by a 
look—in short, become an automaton; 
instead of, as is imagined, an immortal 
spirit with a soul. And strangest of all 
—that the most intellectual and level- 
headed men (or to be more accurate 80 
per cent of them), even were they all 
Shakespeares (for it is only the stupid, 
the feeble-minded, the idiots and ‘the 
insane who cannot be hypnotized), if 
they fell under the enchanter’s wand, 
would, if the operator willed it before 
they awoke from his spell, climb up 
to their own house-tops and sit chatter- 
ing there like monkeys—a spectacle 
to gods and men! All this has been 
scientifically demonstrated over and 
over again. And so, too, those Hys- 
terical cases where men like Charcot, 
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in the Paris Hospital, could by “sug- 
gestion’’ paralyze the patient on either 
side, or in either limb, and prevent 
him seeing what was staring him in 
the face! But these are mere common- 
places to medical men; the public 
knows little or nothing about them. 
But the crucial point I wish to em- 
phasize here is the scientific medical 
explanation of the phenomenon known 
as “automatic writing,’”’ which has 
converted more people to a belief in 
Spiritualism, perhaps, than any other 
merely human operation—especially 
if it has been led up to by the per- 
formances of the ordinary planchette. 
The late Mr. Stead was entirely con- 
verted by it, and its messages to him 
from ‘“Julia.’’ Well, I must admit that 
it does seem strange to the lay mind 
that any sane person can write out 
with his own hand, and when wide 
awake and looking on, a clear coherent 
narrative in logical sequence; and 
yet not know when doing it whether 
it is he himself who is doing it by his 
own conscious will or not. No wonder 
that he believes it must be done by 
the will and intelligence of some out- 
side Unseen Power. I should think so, 
indeed, myself; and especially if I were 
sitting quietly all alone by myself, 
and there were no hypnotists about! 
And yet the truth is not so. It is done, 
as in the Hysterical cases, by the 
temporary paralysis of the sensory 
nerves of the forearm and hand— 
as can be proved by bandaging the 
eyes of the writer, and pricking his 
arm with a pin. He will not feel the 
prick. The consequence of this tem- 
porary paralysis is, that the movements 
of the arm, like the body in sleep, are 
eut off for the time from the conscious 
intelligence and will; and that, too, 
although his eyes (which are not cut 
off) see the movements of the hand, 
and his mind would swear that it 
was not moving the hand—precisely 


as in the opposite Hypnotic cases, 
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where the man who climbed up to his 
housetop would swear that he made 
this exhibition of himself by his own 
conscious will. It is all very strange, 
but scientifically true; and is demon- 
strated in the great nerve hospitals 
in England, France, Germany and 
America, every day. 

‘And yet, in spite of all, I still feel, 
as I did with Podmore, when he con- 
sidered that Thought transference 
did it all—I still feel, and say with 
perfect frankness, and without any 
imputation of striding the fence, that 
until we know the constitution of the 
mind out and out—what the precise 
nature of sleep is, or dreams, or 
nightmares; of hypnotism or hysteria; 
or of melancholia or mania itself, in 
relation to normal mental processes; 
and until we can so visualize, as it 
were, the exact devices in the brain 
by which these phenomena, with their 
different kinds of “inhibition,” are 
produced, so that they will all be 
rounded-in to a complete science—I 
dare not assert that there is not some- 
thing more in these _ spiritualistic 
phenomena than my own limited mind 
Professor Freud, it is 
scientific 


can explain. 
true, has by his strictly 
researches in Experimental Psychology 
still further narrowed the range within 
which Spiritualism can raise its head; 
but he has allowed the narrow-eyed 
observations of the minute and meticu- 
lous specialist to run away with him 
—for all reascnable judgment. And, 
therefore, like Professor James, who 
continued his observations on Spiritual- 
ism through the whole of his later life, 
I can now only suspend my judgment 
—and ‘wait and see.” 

But having admitted this, my main 
object in this article is seriously to 
warn the public to think twice, and 
again twice, before they embark on 
these perilous spiritualistic seas of 
speculation. As I have shown, the 
greatest Initiates and Seers, and those 
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believed to be, like the Pope, in touch 
with the Divinity Himself, disagree 
entirely as to what they respectively 
tell us of the other world; and have 
added nothing whatever to our scien- 
tific knowledge of this one, except to 
pick the brains of mortals like them- 
selves, who alone have discovered all 
the known laws of Nature. Let them 
beware; for three of my friends, men of 
eminence who really believe in Spirit- 
ualism, have told me that they have 
forbidden the very name of it, or any 
allusion to it, to be mentioned in their 
homes; have forbidden their wives and 
children to touch it, as if it were a 
thing accursed. And why? Because 
not being really known and explain- 
able, it puts their minds on the rack; 
and by the “black magic,’”’ which is 
always a part of it, so often leads to 
insanity and death. For after all, in 
the wide realm of Nature, all animals 
and men have been furnished with 
just those instincts and senses, and 
the judgments and reason based on 
them, which are necessary for them 
in their passage through this world. 
To pry further, through the secret 
keyholes of Mediums or Clairvoyants, 
or to rely on the so-called prayers of 
Christian Scientists, is fatal. It was 
the curse of the great Roman Empire; 
until Christianity, by killing the cult 
of these infernal disembodied spirits 
with their “black magic,” purged it 
away—as the Jews indeed had done 
before them. It was so diffused, so 
insinuating and all-pervading, from 
the eottage of the peasant to the 
palace of the emperor, that on the 
slightest suspicion of its practice, the 
penalty was death and confiscation. 
How Christianity put down all these 
‘principalities and powers’’—as St. 
Paul called these spiritualistic agencies 
of the Heathen gods and of departed 
spirits—as the once great Roman 
Empire was staggering to its fall, I 
cannot go into here; but can only 


remark in passing, for the considera- 
tion of the student, that it was the 
greatest lift as yet given to civiliza- 
tion by a single dead-heave which 
had as yet occurred in the history of 
the world—as much so indeed as when 
Man himself had at last been evolved 
from the monkey. And now in the 
decay of Christianity, and _ before 
science is yet completely ripe for its 
full eradication, it has come on us 
again in a flood; and all mankind will 
again, unless they ruthlessly put it 
down, be at its mercy. 

What will become of us, and what 
sweet consolation it will yield to be- 
lievers in it, if it again becomes 
prevalent—with the ‘black magic”’ 
which like a venomous serpent always 
lies coiled at its heart—we may get a 
hint of from the experiences of Pro- 
fessor James with the then new cult 
in America of what was ealled the 
“Nitrous Oxide Illumination.”’ 

It may be remembered that in 
order to test it—as a comfort-giver 
superior to the solaces of even Spiritual- 
ism itself—he took the gas, and when 
under its influence saw all the heavens 
opened before him. He felt himself 
in the presence of the Eternal One, 
where all the contradictions of Thought 
and all the troubles of the world melted 
away into the most beautiful har- 
mony, unity and rest. He was en- 
tranced; and in his great illumination 
felt, like Plotinus, that he had seen 
God. But mark the sequel. As the 
effects of the drug wore off, this 
ecstatic vision gave way to a horrify- 
ing and petrifying hell of Gorgons, 
Devils, and Furies, beyond all con- 
ception or parallel, in his experience. 
He then saw that the whole thing, 
“THumination” and all, was clearly an 
affection of the brain and nervous 
system, under the influence of the 
drug—precisely as in De Quincey’s 
opium dreams. And although he still 
continued to nibble at the séances of 
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Mrs. Piper, there was no longer any 
chance of converting him to Spiritual- 
ism (in the proper sense of the word 
conversion) in this world. Let the 
reader, therefore, beware and again 
beware, before entering on _ these 
abstruse and dangerous supernal or 
infernal themes, without knowledge, 
and without a scientific guide by his 
side, to keep his judgment level amid 
his amazement and bewilderment. If 
not, the ‘Christian Scientists,’ and 
all the swindlers of the world will 
catch him, and, like witches, hold 
him in their grip, with all the “black 
magic”’ that follows in its train. Did 
we not see, only the other day, this 
viperous “black magic’”’ raise its head 
again and threaten to strike Mr. 
Ashton and the Daily Mail for their 
comments on Rawson? 

And now, what shall we say of Sir 
Oliver Lodge and his book of spiritual- 
istic revelations from his dead son— 
now ‘on the other side’? Simply, 
that they are very like the Spirit 
messages of Mrs. Piper, carefully and 
truthfully recorded by a sincere and 
loving man who had been himself 
converted long ago, in the same 
great batch that went over to Spirit- 
ualism, with Myers and Hodgson at 
their head, from the ‘Society for 
Psychical Research.’’ Or, if not alto- 
gether converted, then like Felix 
“almost persuaded,” and at_half- 
cock as it were, until these messages 
from his son pulled the trigger. Then 
like Cardinal Newman when he went 
over to Romanism, after many anxious 
years of wandering and longing in the 
eold shades of mere ‘‘probability,” he 
got the sudden snap, as it were, 
which condensed these merely floating 
probabilities of his into that real 
belief which he called ‘assent’”—or 
certainty. In itself, this “assent,” 
like Christian “conversion,” is a 
sharp and sudden curve, but Sir 
Oliver Lodge ‘‘took it,” as the Ameri- 


cans say, and now is at peace and at 
rest. 

But, in spite of one’s sympathy with 
Sir Oliver, with his sincerity, his 
honesty, and the scrupulous care of 
his investigations, one must still warn 
the cultivated reader especially from 
laying too much stress on these inves- 
tigations; or on his justly deserved 
eminence as a physicist and scientist, 
where the smallest error or oversight 
in the most minute particular will 
overthrow the most careful and labo- 
rious calculations. Friends often speak 
to me with bated breath of Sir Oliver’s 
having at last given his full assent and 
adhesion to Spiritualism, after so 
many years’ sifting of evidence; es- 
pecially urging that it would be quite 
impossible for any trickery, hocus- 
pocus, or fraud of a physical nature 
to take him in, of all men. But we 
must distinguish, as Plato says, and 
not swallow whole mouthfuls at a 
gulp without tasting, chewing and 
digesting them. For the physical 
phenomena with which Sir Oliver 
deals—ether, ions, atoms, chemical 
affinities, electric discharges and bat- 
teries—are not of the same order as, 
say, the physical phenomena of Mr. 
Maskelyne, Mr. Devant, or of the 
ecard and thimble-rigging conjurers; 
and have nothing in common but the 
name—physieal experts! Otherwise 
one might bow with reverence in all 
things before Professor Bond, the 
hairdresser and complexion expert; 
Professor Rarey, the horse tamer; 
or Professor Huxley, the expert in 
biology! 

I am quite aware that the popular 
prejudice would be strongly in favor 
of Sir Oliver, as against any outsider 
like myself or the ordinary “man in 
the street.’’ But I would almost like to 
take a sporting bet that on the appear- 
ance of any new feat of conjuring by 
Maskelyne or Devant at St. George’s 
Hall, if Sir Oliver and the rest of us 
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were placed side by side in the first 
row of the stalls, it would be an even 
thing between him and us as to who 
should see through and “spot’’ the 
physical dodge in the trick. Indeed, 
it is probable that neither he nor the 
rest of us would see through it at all— 
unless, indeed, Sir Oliver were all the 
time an expert in conjuring himself! 
But seriously; there is nothing more 
in this of Sir Oliver Ledge and his 
scientific acquirements in this matter 
of Spiritualism (with its trail of 
“Christian Scientists’ and their ‘cash 
payments” for advice), when it is in 
the ascendant, than there was in the 
edhesion of Sir William Crookes to this 
same Spiritualism when I was young, 
and when Professor Huxley and the 
Royal Society ruled him and _ his 
advocacy out (however true) as a 
degradation, not an exaltation, of 
scientific Thought. Times have in- 
deed changed since then! But my 
space is exhausted, and I must end; 
although I have to leave many minu- 
The Fortnightly Review. 


tie of facts, experiments, and 
arguments untouched. 

To sum up, then, I may say: That I 
am still myself, like Professor James, 
an unprejudiced inquirer, waiting for 
more light; and knowing, like Socrates, 
that ultimately, and in essential nature, 
I know nothing. 

But I would end with a word of 
warning to all who think on these 
things—namely, never to imagine that 
because Physical Science, Scientific 
Medicine, and Experimental Psychol- 
ogy have not as yet been able to find 
out the natural causes of all these things 
that therefore they must topple over, 
and commit the error of all the igno- 
rant and outgrown Ages of Mankind— 
from Savages and Barbarians up to 
the most cultured of Ancient Philoso- 
phers—who when they did not know 
the Natural and Scientific causes of a 
thing, always attributed it to a Will 
like their own—Supernal or Infernal— 
according to their beliefs in these now 
outgrown Stages of Culture. 

John Beattie Crozier. 





VENICE IN WAR-TIME. 


Until the advent of aireraft as 
weapons of war, Venice like England, 
and for the same reason, its island 
position, had enjoyed almost complete 
immunity from bombardment. In the 
Middle Ages we hear of Pepin’s 
attack (A.D. 809); the Carraresi, 
Lords of Padua, and the Genoese, in 
1380, seized Chioggia and blockaded 
the lagoon; hostile cannon on the 
mainland could be heard in the city in 
1509, when the armies of the League 
of Cambrai threatened the existence 
of the Republic; Austrian projectiles 
fell and did damage, especially to 
Tintoretto’s ceiling of the Scuola di 
San Rocco, during the siege of 1848; 
but none of these attacks can be 
compared with the grave menace to 


the people, the place, and its treasures 
which threatens Venice in the present 
war. 

You cannot be long in Venice with- 
out feeling that you are in the war- 
zone. The dominant noise is the purr 
of the motor-engine; all day long, from 
sunrise to sunset, the buzz never 
ceases, either on the water or in the 
air, from military motor-boats or 
flying machines of various kinds— 
Velivoli, “sail-flyers,”’ the poet d’An- 
nunzio wishes to call them, but the 
word has not caught on with the 
people, at least, and they have re- 
duced the troublesome aeroplani to 
the handy réplani, and that is what 
they are now called. Watch is kept, 
day and night, by sentinels posted on 
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the higher roofs, who signal to each 


other every half-hour through a mega- 
phone, All’ aria buona guardia, “Good 
watch aloft.’ The threat of a raid is 
never absent, except in foul weather 
or on pitch-dark nights, for Venice 
lies so near the scene of action on the 
Carso, only sixty or seventy miles 
away, that she offers a tempting 
target for the wrath aroused by each 
new success of Italian arms. The city 
has been bombarded from the air 
twenty-one times since the war began. 
From May 24 to November 7, 1915, 
there were eight attacks, all of them, 
except two, by daylight, usually in the 
early hours of the morning; this year 
there have been thirteen, including a 
small affair on November 11, and 
there seems to have been a crescendo 
in their ferocity and in the size of the 
bombs. It is clear that some attempt 
has been made to aim at specific 
points—the station, the arsenal, the 
cotton-mill—except perhaps during the 
violent attack which followed the fall 
of Gorizia, when bombs were freely 
sprinkled over the town; but, in any 
case, the height at which the aero- 
planes fly makes the incidence of the 
bombs a matter largely of chance. The 
raids were all carried out by aero- 
planes, and lasted, on an average, 
about an hour. The warning of an 
impending raid is given, if in the day- 
time, by the long, melancholy wail of 
sirens, followed by three cannon- 
shots; if after dark, by the extinction 
of the electric light as well. But, danger 
or no danger from the sky, the city is in 
continual darkness at night, save 
when there is moonlight; and whoever 
has not seen Venice now by moonlight, 
with no artificial light to challenge 
and confuse the purity, strength, and 
efficacy of that burnished-silver sheen 
upon Istrian stone, the wonder of the 
city, the definition of all that is essen- 
tial, the elimination of all that is 
trivial in its architecture reflected on 


the motionless mirror of silent canals, 
has not seen Venice at all; has cer- 
tainly not seen Venice as the old 
Venetians saw her. The silence in the 
calles, the stillness on the canals, is 
incredible; only a rare footfall wakes an 
echo, not a gondola or a barchetta 
ruffles the satin surface of the water, 
whose color is a dull jade with the 
reflections of houses thrown on it by a 
wash of black, through which the 
opaque green still makes itself felt; 
only, if you halt on a bridge near a 
barrack, you will be brought back to 
reality and told at once to “move on.”’ 
In the Piazza and on the Molo the 
moonlight lies in broader flakes, the 
assertion of contrast between light 
and shadow is less intense; the great 
buildings look larger than by daylight 
and, if there be some autumnal mist 
in the air, the Campanile’s angle is 
lost to sight, while away across the 
water S. Giorgio is a mere loom of 
buildings, and the Salute a ghostly 
vision of cupolas and towers. 

Although great pains have been 
taken to prevent accidents by putting 
wooden barriers near the _ bridges 
where the pedestrian, on moonless 
nights, might miss the steps and walk 
into the canal, the number of deaths 
from drowning is said to have exceeded 
the slaughter by bombs. You are not 
supposed to be out of doors during an 
attack, and many of the larger and 
more substantial houses have been 
requisitioned as “cities of refuge,’ 
whose doors must be opened on the 
first alarm to receive the passers-by 
and the screaming crowd of women 
and children who flock to them from 
the flimsier dwellings of the poor. All 
this worry coupled with the absolute 
stagnation of the port and the business 
depending on it, the destruction of the 
cotton-mill by incendiary bombs, the 
absence of tourists and the closing of 
hotels, is naturally trying the people 
of Venice very severely—in fact, 
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Venice, is the one big city of Italy 
that feels the strain of war; yet its 
inhabitants are coming now to bear 
it admirably. They seem to have 
settled down to a _ semi-stoical ac- 
ceptance of war and the consequences 
it entails in the war-zone, not without 
a sustaining pride in the thought that, 
whatever may be happening in other 
cities of Italy, they, at all events, 
know what sacrifices war implies, and 
are ready to face them. During a raid 
they are agitated of course—night 
attacks are peculiarly trying, and 
‘war babies’’ are not uncommon; but 
when the racket is over and the 
immediate danger past, there is enough 
of the old spirit—the buonwmore 
goldoniano left to out with a jest and 
an invitation to drown the paura in 
un ombra di vin. Apart from the nerve- 
racking experience of a bombardment 
by aeroplanes, the damage actually 
done has been comparatively slight 
when we recall the number and 
ferocity of the attacks. The city 
doubtless owes this good fortune to the 
fact that it stands in the lagoon, and is 
surrounded and intersected by water 
which renders bomb explosions re- 
latively harmless. Nevertheless, up to 
the present time, many palaces and 
five churches have been injured, some 
of them irreparably. The Church of the 
Scalzi, or Barefooted Friars, near the 
railway station, has had an unfortunate 
history. During the siege in 1848 it 
was seriously damaged by round shot 
from Austrian batteries, and on the 
night of May 25, last year a bomb 
from an aeroplane destroyed the ceiling 
with Tiepolo’s fresco representing the 
translation of the Casa Santa, and 
ruined the pavement and much of the 
marble decoration. On August 9 of 
last year an incendiary bomb fired and 
destroyed the roof of Santa Maria 
Formosa, the shrine of Palma’s Sta. 
Barbara, which had, however, long 
been placed in safety. It has been the 


fashion to consider this church as of 
negligible interest architecturally, but 
the fire has revealed a building which 
possesses considerable beauty of de- 
sign in the style of the Lombardi, re- 
calling the abbey church of Praglia, 
in the Euganean Hills, or, more closely 
still, the Venetian Church of S. Sal- 
vadore, in its arrangement of shallow 
cupolas carried on slender pilasters 
forming the aisles. The way in which 
the central cupola has withstood the 
violence of the flames, and still rises 
erect on its graceful sustaining pilasters 
bears speaking testimony to the ability 
of the masterbuilder. On the following 
night, August 10, 1916, an incendiary 
bomb fired and destroyed the lantern 
and damaged the cupola of S. Pietro in 
Castello. A month later, on September 
12, at midnight, an explosive bomb 
pierced the southern clerestory wall of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, at the apex of 
one of the windows. It took a diagonal 
course across the church, burst in the 
air, and drove a large hole in the 
opposite clerestory wall. The ex- 
plosion stripped the interior of all its 
plaster, injured Piazzetta’s ceiling, 
representing S. Dominic in glory, 
and blew out all the glass; fortunately 
the fine Vivarini window had been 
already removed. Perhaps’ the 
most violent explosion of all was 
caused by a bomb which fell outside 
the wall of the sacristy, near the foot 
of the Campanile at S. Francesco della 
Vigna. The bomb buried itself in the 
ground before exploding, hence the 
terrific force developed; it made a great 
crater, at least six feet deep and ten 
wide, now filled with water; it blew 
in the wall of the sacristy and cracked 
the foundations. Contemplating this 
havoe, and absent-mindedly wishing to 
say something to the dear old Padre 
who acted as guide, I asked “‘And did 
it make a noise?”’ Far from resenting 
my fatuous question, he answered with 
a cheerful ‘“‘Heh! he-e-h!’? which some- 
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how seemed to sum up the general 
temper of Venice in war-time. 

Apart from the damage actually 
done by bombs, there is the ever- 
present anxiety as to what they may 
yet do. The Palazzo Ducale and San 
Marco are in constant danger. On 
May 22 this year a violent explosion 
in the Calle delle Razze, near Danieli’s 
Hotel, seemed to the watchers to have 
menaced the Palace; on September 4 
an incendiary bomb fell only a few 
yards from the facade of the Basilica. 
Elaborate precautions have been and 
are being taken for the protection of 
the buildings, but the problem is no 
easy one; and it is deplorable that the 
necessary work on restoration has now 
to be suspended, and all the attention 
turned to protective devices, which, 
however carefully carried out, as they 
certainly are, cannot be of benefit, 
if they be not of actual detriment to 
the structures. 

The fantastic design of the Ducal 
Palace—light eolonnades on the ground- 
and first-floors, carrying a_ solid 
block of heavy masonry above— 
renders the building liable to irrep- 
arable damage should an angle- 
column, or indeed any column of the 
arcades be blown in. The angles have 
now been completely encased and 
buttressed in brick, and this fancy of 
the Italian architect, or the necessity of 
the problem, the need to enclose all 
the abundant and projecting sculpture 
of the angles, has given rise to several 
engaging episodes in the brickwork of 
these protective reinforcements. The 
Judgment Angle is now a round tower 
with sloping escarpment; the Adam 
and Eve Angle a square tower, with 
angle-brackets; the Noah Angle a 
short, heavy, square tower with slant- 
ing roof; each arch of the lower arcade 
is supported by, and nearly filled in 
with, brickwork, strengthened at the 
key-stones by inner and outer but- 
tresses. The lighter arcade of the 


second-floor is fortified by heavy 
baulks of timber, condensed at the 
angles; in short, it looks as though the 
whole palace were trying to turn itself 
into some medieval fortress—the 
great Este Castle at Ferrara, for 
example. Inside, in the atrium leading 
from the Porta della Carta to the foot 
of the Giants’ Staircase, the bronze 
horses of S. Marco are stabled and 
covered with sandbags, and so are 
Alberghetti’s and Nicolo dei Conti’s 
bronze well-heads in the courtyard. 
Upstairs, in the great halls, not a 
painting has been left on wall or 
ceiling; they have been rolled on 
huge wooden cylinders and stowed 
away in safety. One of the most im- 
pressive features of the Ducal Palace 
is the vast forest of woodwork which 
carries the roof; and here lies the chief 
danger to which the monument is 
exposed: an incendiary bomb would 
set these great beams, now as dry 
as tinder, in a blaze. The curators 
have done all that is possible. The 
woodwork has been impregnated with 
a non-inflammable wash, sand has 
been stored and powerful hydrants 
led to the roof, which is guarded day 
and night. The danger, however, is 
undoubtedly great. Outside, on the 
sloping leads which offer so pleasant a 
foothold, and whence the view of 
Venice presents an unrivaled pano- 
rama of islands, lagoons, the distant 
sea, the clustered cupolas of San 
Marco near at hand, and _ every 
campanile in the city soaring into the 
blue, the traces of war are clearly to be 
seen in the small holes made by falling 
shrapnel bullets; little round holes 
softly margined in the yielding metal, 
almost like a flesh wound. 

In the Piazzetta, San Teodoro 
and the Lion, each on his pedestal, 
unprotected, seem to defy the foe and 
proudly guard the city. Let us hope 
no ill befall them. The Lion would be 
a grievous loss, but no doubt the 
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sentiment of Venice would not 
like to see him taken down, and 
the chances of a_ direct hit are 
small. 

The great Church of San Marco is 
now rapidly disappearing from sight 
behind ramparts of protection. The 
facade towards the Piazza, with its 
three noble portals, is completely 
masked up to the gallery, where the 
horses stood, by a huge double screen of 
timber, filled in with innumerable 
bags of sand. The outer face of this 
screen is protected against fire by 
slabs of eternite, and this svreen will 
soon be extended to cover both the 
northern and southern fagades. In 
the case of the church, as in the ease of 
the palace, the gravest danger—the 
danger most difficult to meet—is the 
menace to the roof. If a bomb fell on 
any of the cupolas the outer shell of 
lead and woodwork must be de- 
molished; could the shallow, inner 
cupola of brick, which carries the 
mosaics, resist the impact? and 
if not, if a bomb pierced the cupola 
and exploded inside the church, the 
ruined plaster of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo bears eloquent testimony to the 
fate in store for the mosaics. The 
genius who, humanly speaking, pre- 
sides with loving care over the safety 
of the Basilica, has done all that 
anxious thought and affection could 
suggest. The interior of San Marco is 
disappearing from view no less surely 
and rapidly than the exterior. On 
sunless days the church is almost 
pitch-dark, and it is only gradually 
that the eye begins to distinguish 
the huge piles of sandbags that 
smother altar, ambo, pulpit, and font, 
the swaddled figures on the chancel 
sereen, the muffled columns that seem 
dwarfed and shrunken and misshapen, 
and vaguely recall the proportions of 
some early Egyptian temple. The 
problem of preserving the mosaics in 
ease of an internal explosion presents 
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great difficulties, and is capable of 
merely tentative solution. So far two 
steps have been taken: it is proposed 
to spread a sheet of thick cloth all 
over the mosaies at a distance of about 
five or six inches from their surface, 
thus forming a cushion of air which, 
it is hoped, will modify the violence 
of an explosion and the dangerous 
effects of the displacement of air. 
Further, all the glass windows of the 
cupolas have been removed and, 
during an attack, windows and doors 
are left open to diminish the shock of 
concussion. But in order to prevent 
rain from entering the building, the 
place of the glass windows has been 
taken by screens of coarse, brownish 
saileloth, stretched on iron frames 
with hinges which readily fall out- 
wards. The effect on the interior of 
the church is most surprising. The 
light coming through these screens, 
especially on a sunny day, is of a soft, 
diffused yellow, a _ little brighter, 
perhaps, than the light transmitted 
through the alabaster windows of 
such a church as S. Antimo in Tus- 
ecany. This warm, glowing light exactly 
hits the key of the mosaics, which 
eateh it, reflect it, are illuminated by 
it, till they reveal all the richness of 
their oriental splendor. The elongated, 
Byzantine figures of the central dome, 
the ultramarine saints of the southern, 
every design and legend on the blazing 
background, speak out and are in- 
telligible; each cupola glitters like an 
inverted saucer full of molten gold, 
flooded and shimmering with radiant 
light. It is a revelation of the mosaics 
of San Marco; never have they been 
seen like this before. But we may 
hope that when the war is over, and if 
Saint Mark’s survives, the secret of 
lighting the cupolas, thus accidentally 
discovered, may be adopted per- 
manently, and so confirm the old 
Italian saw that “non tutti i mali 
vengono per nuocere.”’ 
Horatio F. Brown. 
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The bonds which hold the solar 
system together, although they seem 
lighter than air and may be dependent 
on the imponderable ether, are stronger 
than millions of millions of steel bars; 
but the bonds which keep that little 
solar system the family together, 
although they seem ‘to be strong with 
convention and habit, are very light 
and easily broken. A pretty girl drops 
a handkerchief, or throws a glove, and 
a son runs after her, and has a house— 
and sets up a little solar system of his 
own. A young man hangs about and 
he beckons, and your daughter has 
kissed you and said good-bye with a 
light heart. And so in this human 
firmament quite other and independent 
systems are set -up, and the planets, 
true to their name, have wandered 
off from their old orbits and the Sun, 
getting old, is left shining in space, 
and the sooner he makes his will and 
sets the better. 

But these departures are quite 
natural. And a man must look for- 
ward to this colonization system; 
but it was another incident in the 
case in point that showed that the 
gravitation in the household is not 
inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance, but is a force which can 
be put an end to by the centrifugal 
tendency of fear. 

Sir Dighton Selfe was perhaps not a 
very lovable man. He was grumpy; 
not easily pleased. And although he 
had quite a warm heart, it was hidden 
away under his waistcoat and behind 
' rather a harsh face, on which time 
and care had been scrawling their 
hieroglyphies. He had been active in 
public life, as it is called. A county 
councillor, a chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and for a time a member of an 
unpaid House of Commons, when the 
_ company and the legislation were 


better than they have been in more 
recent times. These matters took him 
much away from his home and his 
family, but he still enjoyed the rest of 
his own house just as tired eyes enjoy 
the darkness. Lady Selfe was younger 
than her husband, and having been 
born with a pretty face and a light 
head, she carried herself through life a 
floating cloud of laces and ribbons 
and small-talk. But at the same time, 
if she had not love for, she expressed 
the greatest admiration of, her hus- 
band. And whenever a disagreeable 
thing had to be done or said, a servant 
dismissed or a subscription refused, 
she never failed to say that it was Sir 
Dighton who said it or ordered it. 
So that he had his uses. As we saw, 
the family circle had been broken by 
the marriage of the eldest son, and 
also by the marriage of a daughter; 
but Florence, the younger daughter— 
who certainly took after her mother, 
and laughed her way through life— 
was still at the Castle, although, as 
she was a pretty girl and flamed like 
a candle, there were many moths 
which came about and risked the 
singeing of their wings. But there was 
an end to visitors when Sir Dighton 
was taken ill, and the doctor from 
Whitchester said it was undoubtedly 
“‘searlet fever.’” 

Lady Selfe felt a little angry. That, 
she said, came from being a public 
man. Sir Dighton had been inspecting 
some slums—he was always doing 
that sort of thing, and had picked up 
the disease. How else was it possible? 
Searlet fever, she knew, passed from 
hand to hand like post letters, and now 
the infection would hang about the 
Castle for no one knew how long. She 
had heard of clothes which had been 
laid away after use by a patient for a 
year, and they gave the fever to some 
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one who wore them after all that time. 
Every one would shun them. It was 
very unfortunate for Florence, just 
when Lord Marcus was geing to 
propose. All this was rather apart 
from the patient, but she thought 
of him too. She urged him to go to an 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. Of 
course, they would do all they could 
at the Castle, but of course they didn’t 
know how to treat these things as 
they did at a hospital. Really she 
thought it would be better. Florence 
agreed with her. 

All this excellent advice was con- 
veyed to the patient by the Whit- 
chester doctor, but Sir Dighton re- 
fused to go to a hospital, and said 
with a gloomy smile he preferred to 
die in his own bed. This somewhat 
pessimistic answer was conveyed to 
her ladyship, who said—really she 
was a little white when she said it— 

“But, doctor, it’s fearfully infec- 
tious’’; and then she added, as an 
afterthought, ‘“‘Not that I’m afraid 
for myself, but Florence has never 
had scarlet fever. What are we to do?” 
Then with another happy afterthought 
she said, ‘‘Of course we might go to the 
seaside, and then he could have the 
Castle to himself.’’ 

“Of course,’’ said the doctor, whose 
duty it is to acquiesce with the friends 
of his patients. “Of course that 
would be safer for Miss Selfe, and Sir 
Dighton must have an experienced 
nurse. I will see about that at once. 
She could be here tonight.”’ 

“Tt won’t look selfish, will it,’’ asked 
her ladyship, “if we go away and 
leave him? I am so helpless in a sick- 
room, and so is Florence. She did 
attend lectures on first aid to the 
wounded, but she always felt faint if 
she saw a drop of blood, and, of 
course, this isn’t a case of being 
wounded or drowned. If I sent a wire 
to the hotel at Torquay, we might go 
there tomorrow. Would it bother you 
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too much to ask Sir Dighton if he 
approves of this proposal? You might 
say that you were good enough to 
make the suggestion, and say it is 
for Florence’s sake, who has never 
had scarlet fever. It’s the disease I 
hate most, next to smallpox, of course, 
and smallpox, isn’t so common now, 
is it?’ 

So the doctor went back to his 
patient, and found that he acquiesced 
both in the suggestion that his wife 
and Florence should go to Torquay, 
and that the doctor should send him a 
nurse. So, notwithstanding the un- 
towardness of the whole affair, the 
matter was most satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and the next day Lady Selfe 
and Florence came to the door of the 
room and from a little opening which 
would not have let out a corpulent 
microbe they called out, ‘“Good-bye,”’ 
and hoped he would soon be better, 
and then they went away quite 
happy to think that the invalid would 
be in the skilful hands of a trained 
nurse. 

Lady Selfe had taken the butler with 
her to Torquay, for a man was such a 
help. But besides the experienced 
nurse there was the cook who was 
quite good at invalid dishes—puddings 
and that sort of thing—and the kitchen 
maid and the housemaid left at the 
Castle. The under housemaid had 
been too good-looking and had fallena 
prey to some wicked man, and as her 
hour was obviously near she had been 
sent off with a few hours’ notice, and 
had to go home—unwelcome, to be a 
burden and soon a double burden upon 
her mother. But even although the 
staff was a little short-handed, they 
would get on well enough, for, of course, 
Sir Dighton would not want to be 
waited on by a butler, would he? 

The disease seemed to be running its 
course. That is, when a poison of any 
sort gets into the system, it takes the 
system some time to get the better 
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of.it, for all disease is really a struggle 
to get well. The doctor from Whit- 
chester was satisfied that Sir Dighton 
was making satisfactory progress for 
the first week or ten days, but then 
the symptoms were less favorable, 
and what was almost worse the ex- 
perienced nurse was taken ill and was 
unable to wait upon Sir Dighton. He 
thought it necessary to write to Lady 
Selfe at Torquay, and tell her of the 
unfavorable symptoms and of the 
illness of the nurse. 

“Wasn’t it lueky, Florence, that we 
came away when we did? Here even 
the nurse—and these sort of people 
are, as the doctors say nowadays, 
‘ammune’—even she has caught it. I 
suppose they can get another nurse. 
But if we had remained we would 
have been sure to get it. I always 
had a habit asa child, of getting things, 


measles and whooping-cough, you 
know. But I am sorry about your 
father. Of course the doctor may be 


taking too serious a view of the symp- 
toms. I hope it is not so bad as he 
seems to think. Perhaps, however, it 
would be well for us to give up our 
motor-car drive this afternoon. What 
do you think, Florence?”’ 

“Tt’s such a beautiful day, mamma.” 

So they went. 

Meanwhile things were not satis- 
factory at the Castle. The nurse was 
ill and off duty. The housemaid, a 
prim sort of woman, who thought she 
had only been engaged ‘to dust,”’ 
and who had a fear of anything that 
was catching, would rather not wait 
on her master. She didn’t see that 
it was her duty when Lady Selfe ran 
away from the infection. The cook, 
she was out of the question. So the 
duty of nursing and waiting on the 
sick man developed on the kitchen- 
maid, who put on her Sunday frock 
out of respect to Sir Dighton, and 
began her duties in the — sick- 


room. 
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“Who are you?” asked Sir Dighton, 
when she appeared. 

“Please sir, I’m the kitchen-maid.”’ 

“Oh, yes. And you’ve come to nurse 
me? Aren’t you afraid?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why don’t you run away to Tor- 
quay, say?’ asked the patient. 

But irony was lost on the kitchen- 
maid. 

“T’ll make up the fire,’’ she said. 
“And I was to give you your medicine 
at four o’clock.” 

And she was as good as her word. 
She made up the fire and to the 
peremptory minute she poured the 
Medicine into a glass and gave it to 
him. Then she sat down and waited 
without making any noise until the 
routine of the hospital demanded 
another duty of her. 

“You can’t sit up during the night,” 
said her master, who began to have a 
respect for the girl, who was little 
more than sixteen, and who could sit 
quiet for the weary sick-room hours 
when the clock ticks with impatience. 

“Oh yes, I can. I sat up with a boy 
in the Institution two nights running.” 

“Institution! What Institution?” 

“It was a charity institution where 
I was brought up. For orphans, sir.” 

“So you’re an orphan, are you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“T’ll go and have my tea now,” she 
said, ‘if you don’t mind, and then I’ll 
be back and see to the fire.”’ 

So she went. 

“‘Odd!”’ he said as she closed the door 
with a soft hand. ‘Very odd!’’ 

It was odd, no doubt, that an 
orphan who had sucked from ‘the 
feeding-bottle of charity should be the 
only one in the Castle that was ready 
to run the risk of nursing the sick 
man. It was odder too that a girl, 
whose sole experience had been sitting 
up for two nights running with a boy 
in the Institution, and whose duties 
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were mainly the irksome ones of peeling 
potatoes and washing up, should make 
a quiet punctual nurse when the 
emergency demanded one. But it 
was so, and as the trained nurse was 
ill for the whole of the next week, all 
her duties fell on the orphan. 

Even the doctor from Whitchester 
thought that the kitchen-maid was a 
treasure, and said to his patient— 

“T tried to get another trained 
nurse for you, but couldn’t. Still, it 
doesn’t matter, for that girl is a born 
Florence Nightingale.”’ 

But the baronet was then almost 
too ill to answer him, and he only 
said: ‘It’s cold.” 

“Tam writing to Lady Selfe tonight,” 
said the doctor. ‘I think she ought 
to be here.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Dighton, rousing 
himself. ‘‘Is it so near as that?” 

“T don’t say that, Sir Dighton, but 
I don’t want to take the responsibility 
any longer. I think she ought to be here”’ 

“But the infection.” 

“There are worse things than 
infection,” said the physician enig- 
matically. 

“Don’t bother her. I daresay she 
is enjoying herself at Torquay,” said 
the patient. 

“But your son?” 

“Oh, he’s married and has young 
children,” said Sir Dighton. 

“‘And your married daughter? I will 
write to her.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the patient, and 
then fell into a sleep which was more 
like torpor than sleep, for his blood 
was poisoning his brain. 


It was three days after that that the 
end came. The kitchen-maid had 
been sitting up night after night— 
keeping the fire, listening for the least 
sound of the sick man in the bed. It 
was in the small hours, and the weary 
night was dragging its black length 
along to the twinkling night-light. 

She heard a movement in the bed, 
and when she turned she saw Sir 
Dighton sitting up and clutching at 
the sheets and coverlid. 

“T believe he’s going to be delirious 
again as he was last night, and talk 
about county councils and things,” 
said the nurse as she went towards 
him. 

“You lie down, sir,’”’ said this mite 
of a nurse to the patient who had been 
a strong man, and she spoke just as she 
might have spoken to the boy she sat 
up with in the Institution. 

“Lie down,” she repeated. ‘‘Yes, 
that’s it.” 

“But I should like to shake hands 
with you, nurse. Yes, I would like 
to shake hands with you.”’ 

And they shook hands, and he sank 
slowly on to his pillow again—and 
then there was no one in the room but 
herself! 

And remembering something they 
had taught her in the Charity In- 
stitution where she had been brought 
up, she went down on her knees in the 
middle of the room, and looked up to 
the ceiling, but her thoughts were 
higher than that. 

“T’m glad he shook hands with me.”’ 

Sir Dighton Selfe was dead. 

Guy Fleming. 





REFORMATION OR RE-FORMATION. 


I am told by the “optimist,’’ who 
basks in the sunshine of his own in- 
comprehensible and inexplicable men- 
tal constitution, and is more assured 
than ever he was, even during the 


piping days of peace, that everything 
is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, that the present tragedy is so 
re-molding the English character, so 
re-forming the whole nation, that we 
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shan’t know ourselves when we have 
crushed Germany into the mud, hanged 
the Kaiser in Berlin, and peace 
reigns once more, and this time for- 
ever, upon the face of the troubled 
earth. 

And I believe him—to a certain 
extent, but in a very different manner 
from what he would fain have me 
take his words—I believe he is right. 
The only thing is that, where he is 
assured of reformation, in the loftiest 
sense of the word, I only see—at 
present, at all events—re-formation, 
which is not necessarily improvement. 
And there is so much that is hope- 
lessly and unduly ‘‘optimistic’’ and 
opposed to .all one’s experience of 
human nature, and such a vast amount 
of. wrong thinking going about upon 
this subject, that I venture briefly to 
‘ hint that there may be a reverse to 
the medal that issues so easily and 
glitteringly from the apparently in- 
exhaustible mint of the ‘optimistic’ 
philosophers of the day. 

And when he talks of reformation 
of character, and I of re-formation, I 
think we both lose sight of those slow 
processes of Nature which take eons 
of time for their work of evolution and 
development. Human character is-far 
too deeply rooted in the universe of 
the human brain—if I may so express 
myself—for its main attributes and 
issues to be permanently and im- 
mediately affected, even by so vast a 
cataclysm as that which now over- 
whelms us. All that I can acknowledge 
is that certain tendencies may be 
gradually indicated, and all that I 
ask for is a certain amount of right 
thinking and good common sense in 
the consideration and discussion of 
this subject. At the present moment 
the very natural tendency is towards 
hysteria and exaggeration, and the 
formation and utterance of opinions 
from an absolutely wrong point of 


view. 


Where optimism is permissible is 
in its recognition of the undeniable 
and indisputable fact that the war 
has engendered an absolutely new 
spirit in the masculine half of the 
country, that portion of it especially 
in which some of us had imagined we 
had detected a decided tendency 
fowards degeneration. But never in 
the whole history of the nation has 
there been such evidence of the 
“vision splendid’ as there has been 
among our young men during the last 
two and a half years of agony. Not 
the most sanguine among us had 
dreamed of such gorgeous possibilities 
and potentialities as have revealed 
themselves a thousand thousand times 
upon the battlefields of France, the 
tortured hillsides of Gallipoli, and in 
those regions of the empyrean wherein 
our aerial fleets grapple for the mastery 
with their daring and relentless foe. 
Was ever such superb courage known 
in Drake’s spacious and splendid days, 
or surpassed upon the battleships of 
Collingwood, Hood, or Nelson, as has 
been displayed scores upon scores of 
times by the men upon our cruisers, 
our Dreadnoughts, our destroyers, and 
our little mine-sweeping tramps? None 
ean doubt, or for a single moment 
ignore, the glorious fact that in this 
way, and by such methods, and in 
the almost more divine than human 
personalities of such men the tragedy 
of war is literally reforming the whole 
masculine element in our midst—that. 
portion of it, at all events, which is 
actively and practically engaged in 
the prosecution of the war; but my 
questioning mind hesitates at the 
assumption that such reformation will 
of necessity be absolutely national. 
And the spontaneous and half-uncon- 
scious testimony of our streets, our 
restaurants, of some of our most 
popular places of amusement, and the 
whole visible tone and tendency and 
the entire spirit of the community, 
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absolutely damp down all hope or 
enthusiasm concerning a universal 
national change of heart and character 
in the mind of the thoughtful and 
scientifically-psychological onlooker. 

We hear much as to the magnificent 
effect the war is having upon the 
character of English women, and the 
delightful manner in which reformation 
has set in so far as they are concerned. 
Here, again, —f am sceptical as to 
whether it is reformation or re-forma- 
tion. Of one thing I am absolutely 
certain, and that is that they are 
becoming most absurdly self-conscious. 
Rarely has their proverbial lack of 
humor served them such scurvy tricks 
as it has done the last year or so. 
They are self-conscious and elated and 
stuck-up to a degree that is unknown 
and would be impossible to the women 
of France, Russia, or Italy. I am not 
hedging when I say with the utmost 
sincerity that our women are doing 
magnificent work, and gloriously have 
they risen to this terrible occasion, 
but don’t they know it! 

The other day in an omnibus I 
heard a lady conductor thus apostro- 
phizing a venerable old clergyman who 
had ventured to remonstrate with her 
for her most reprehensible manner of 
delaying the ’bus and the passengers 
whilst she exchanged rough chaff—I 
suppose, I ought to describe it as 
“light and airy persiflage’’—with a 
male friend. ‘ ’Ere, ’0o are you gittin’ 
at? You just see wot they sy about 
us gals in the pypers.”’ 

I was so disappointed and so sur- 
prised. For, as a matter of fact, I had 
read the ‘‘pypers’’ and the conversa- 
tion was so different, in tone and 
tendency, from what I had been led 
only that very morning to expect from 
my perusal of an enthusiastic lady’s 
article in the ‘‘Daily Budget’’ upon 


these very omnibus ‘‘conductorettes,”’ 
that I was looking forward with agi- 
tated expectation to meeting them in 
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the actual flesh. I had thought they 
were so tony. 

Here is how the conductorette in the 
“Budget” talked. I cannot remember 
her exact words; I can only indicate 
her mental attitude towards life in 
general, and omnibuses in particular, 
as suggested in the lady writer’s, I fear, 
rather highly-colored vision of her. 
‘Well, yes, it cultivates the sense of 
adventure, certainly, though now and 
again one’s faith in human nature 
receives a severe shock—No, madam, 
this ’bus goes to Holloway; you are 
proceeding in a diametrically opposite 
direction. I beg your pardon; See! 
What were we talking about? Oh, 
yes, I remember; the varied types 
one encounters on these ’buses. Well, 
you recollect how fiercely antagonistic 
Pierre Loti expressed himself towards 
‘ces bruyants touristes,’ who make 
noisy the sacred thoroughfares of the 
Bible East. I find myself in such 
complete harmony with what he 
says’’; and so on, and so on. 

Well, frankly, unpleasant though 
my omnibus girl was, yet I almost 
think I prefer her to the lady author’s. 
And with regard to the women in 
khaki and Sam Browne belts and vivid 
shoulder straps and cropped hair, who 
salute and call their officers ‘‘sir,’’ and 
each other by their surnames, tout 
court, may I not suggest that the 
glamour of their uniform, and their 
consequent approximation to a mas- 
culine ideal, is as responsible, if not 
indeed more so, for their self-devotion 
than any compelling sense of duty? 
The commandant of such a corps 
frankly confessed to me the other day 
that, but for the uniform, she didn’t 
think her ranks would be nearly as 
crowded as they are. This is as it 
may be. What I am justified in 
asking is: Will the war have resulted 
in that improvement of women’s 
nature so confidently foretold by our 
“optimistic’’ school of present-day 
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philosophers? I doubt it; whilst as 

regards the effect of the whole of 

these restless and turbulent days upon 

the lower class childhood of the 

nation, I much fear that the universal 
The Saturday Review. 
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reformation of which we hear so much 
will degenerate in the end into a 
re-formation of character which will 
leave us in worse plight than ever we 
have been before. 

Raymond Blathwayt. 





SUMMER TIME FOREVER. 


It is a chastening experience for an 
average human intellect to digest the 
Report recently issued on the work- 
ing of Summer Time, and then to 
remember the derision; the forebodings, 
and the mordant criticisms which 
were excited by the first proposal 
in Britain that we should use more 
sunlight and less of the light that 
comes from electricity, gas, and oil. 
Mr. Willett, though every English- 
man should be eternally grateful to 
him for bringing the scheme before us, 
was not of course its originator. Mil- 
lions of persons in many generations 
must have reflected that it was an 
extravagant and irrational proceeding 
to lie in bed in the spring and summer 
till the sun was high in the heavens and 
then burn artificial light for two or 
three hours at night. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose catholicity of interests 
does not rank very far below that of 
Leonardo, propounded a daylight- 
saving scheme in detail and with a 
great deal of elaborate sarcasm at the 
expense of custom. Some one had told 
him that the sun actually rose at five 
in the morning in a month when he 
and his friends never thought of get- 
ting out of bed till seven or eight. So, 
he explains, he had risen one morning 
to find out if this were true. And it 
was true. He had seen the full light 
with his own eyes and the sun himself 
in the sky, and had confirmed the fact 
that the light grew in intensity during 
all that period in which he had habit- 
ually been dead to the world—and 
In spite of all the shafts of 


so on. 


sarcasm and promptings of common- 
sense, we went on our old irrational 
way. 

But for the war we should probably 
never have shaken ourselves out of the 
rut. Irrational custom was indirectly 
supported by highly rational people, 
who pointed out with shattering logic 
that the Summer Time scheme was a 
vast piece of make-believe unworthy 
of a serious people. All that people 
had to do was to make up their minds 
to begin work earlier during certain 
months of the year. But instead of 
exercising enough moral courage to do 
that, they were actually thinking of 
deceiving themselves by Act of Parlia- 
ment. They were going to put the 
clock on and pretend that it was 
seven o’clock when it was really six. 
Was ever such childishness agreed 
upon by grown men! Others, again, 
less rational and more violent, de- 
nounced the change because it was a 
change. Our conventional time had 
become to them something like a 
Divine order merely because they could 
remember no other. They had been 
born in that chronological faith and 
devoutly hoped to die in it. Now 
that we have before us an impartial 
Report on the nation’s experiences 
under the Summer Time Act, we see the 
incomparable pithiness of the saying 
that an invention is subject to three 
stages. People when they first hear of 
it say that it is not true; next, that it is 
contrary to Scripture; and lastly 
(when its success is admitted), that 
they always told you so. The ‘“Scrip- 
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ture’”’ stage is quite a real one. The 
writer knows of a country parson who 
when he heard of the Summer Time 
Act deprecated this flying in the 
face of Providence. Such ‘‘holy vege- 
tables,” in Sydney Smith’s phrase, 
are seriously quite mystified by the 
nomenclature of time, and think that 
if you change your names for it you are 
changing the Divine foundations of the 
world. The muddle-headedness of the 
rioters who shouted “Give us back 
our eleven days!’ when the Old Style 
gave way to the New in Britain was 


a perfectly honest state of confusion. | 


And in Ireland today it is common to 
hear people distinguish between “‘God’s 
time” and ““Government time’’—which 
is Summer Time. 

Personally, we are overjoyed that 
the Report recommends the per- 
manent retention of Summer Time, 
and that the Committee are able to 
record enthusiastic approval of the 
arrangement all over the country. 
There are some complaints, it is true, 
but these rather emphasize the ap- 
proval. In Ireland opinion is divided. 
It is proposed that in future Summer 
Time shall be introduced on the 
second Sunday in April and shall last 
to the third Sunday in September; 
and that the variation from normal 
time shall be one hour throughout the 
whole period. We wish that the 
period of Summer Time could be a 
clean -cut of six months, or at all 
events from the first Sunday in April 
to the last Sunday in September; 
but the reasons for.the plan proposed 
are no doubt valid, and as they are 
designed to meet objections they make 
for permanency, and are therefore 
to be accepted without captiousness. 
Let us admit that the whole scheme 
is a vast national agreement to cheat 
ourselves into a more sensible use of 
daylight. It seems to us, however, 
not only to be justifiable but to be 
indispensable. Without Government 


authority people could not possibly 
agree as to the date on which they 
would begin their business earlier in 
the day, or as to how much earlier 
they would begin. The alternatives 
are Government sanction and chaos. 

Our own abiding impression of 
Summer Time last year is of the 
delightful length of the evenings and 
the clean freshness of the mornings. 
The long evenings of June arrived by a 
delightful magic in May, and as for the 
summer mornings, they had a beauty 
which even grateful observers of Nature 
had missed before. The explanation 
is simple enough. Any one who rose 
about seven o’clock under Summer 
Time caught the slanting, if not the 
level, rays of the sun; he was really 
up at six, and saw what had been 
enjoyed previously only by those who 
belonged to the class of early risers. 
Perhaps those who always were and who 
remain early risers enjoy still more 
charming and subtle effects of lighting 
under Summer Time, since their time of 
rising is an hour earlierthanever. The 
slug-a-beds can hope to share these 
joys, however, only by moral courage. 
Summer Time can do no more for 
them. At all events no desperate 
energy is required to be up when the 
sunlight is shining horizontally into 
woods. It is then that their interiors 
are illuminated by exploring rays in a 
manner that is impossible when the 
sun is more nearly overhead. Then 
“there is a spirit in the woods.” The 
slanting lights of sunrise are not 
the lights of sunset, as Wordsworth 
very well understood when in his 
greatest ode he took the difference 
between the two to symbolize the 
hardening of man during his earthly 
pilgrimage :— 
The innocent brightness of a new-born 

Day 
Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the 
setting sun 
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Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s 
mortality. 


It is strange how little is known of 
dawn by people who have watched the 
sun set thousands of times. Probably 
there are many people in the profes- 
sional classes who in fifty or sixty 
years have not seen the sun rise more 
than two or three times. The prac- 
tical difficulty caused by longer evenings 
is that many people go to bed too 
late. This is their own fault. People 
do not dock themselves of sleep because 
they live in the extreme North of 
Scotland. It is a more serious matter 
when uneducated people who stay 
up too late keep their children up too. 
In the main the Committee find that 
the fears expressed on this subject 
have not been realized, but there is 
undoubtedly room in some districts 
for instruction about the immense 
importance of proper hours of sleep 
for children. On the balance, the 
Committee find that childfen have 
gained in health more than they have 
lost. It is most interesting to know 
that there was less juvenile crime as a 
result of Summer Time. Healthier 
physical conditions mean _ healthier 
mental conditions. 

Among the curious objections we 
notice an assertion that laborers suffer 
from lower vitality in the early hours. 
But an answer comes from the Health 
of Munition Workers Committee, who 
say :— 


The temperature of the human body 
is not constant, but is known to exhibit 
a distinct cycle during the twenty-four 
hours. A modification in the hours 
of work and rest leads to a corre- 
sponding modification in the hours of 
highest and lowest temperature. Thus 
a party of Arctic explorers found that 
a complete reversal of their hours was 
followed within a few hours by a 
similar reversal of their temperature 
curves. 


Livine AcE, Vout. VI, No. 276. 


The human system quickly adapts 
itself; it is really a working model of 
“checks and balanees.’’ The same thing 
is true of animals; cows proved much 
more accommodating in giving their 
milk than the pessimists expected 
them to be. On the other hand, farmers 
in several districts entirely refused to 
adopt Summer Time. They caused 
more inconvenience, probably, than 
they avoided, as the children of the 
farm laborers had to attend school 
under Summer Time, and the domestic 
time-tables in those houses must have 
fallen into sad disarrangement. The 
majority of farmers, however, grew 
to like Summer Time, as they found an 
hour of overtime in the evenings 
useful for getting in crops, and during 
that hour they could also draw upon 
outside labor. Outside labor is a thing 
farmers continually want, and generally 
cannot get just when they want it. 
An unexpected difficulty occurred in 
Lancashire. In the early mornings of 
the second half of September artificial 
light had to be used in the weaving 
sheds. The heat generated was great, 
and there was an early-morning strike. 
The recommendation that the futures 
date for reversion to normal time 
should be earlier than last year is 
apparently intended to meet such 
eases. The experience of the Meteoro- 
logical Office is to be regretted, but 
eannot be allowed to weigh against 
the mass of evidence as to the benefits 
of Summer Time. Sir Napier Shaw 
says that several observations had to be 
abandoned owing to the loss of con- 
tinuity, and that ‘‘there is now no 
possibility of placing beyond dispute 
the exact time of any event, except 
those dealt with by telegraph, which 
occurred between May 21st and Sep- 
tember 30th.’’ He adds that a future 
historian may find it impossible to fix 
the exact hour of the battle of Jutland. 
We confess our surprise. Is it so very 
difficult to allow exactly for an hour 
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in all calculations? Another odd 
fact is that, in spite of the netably 
elementary instructions issued by the 
Government as to how to move the 
hands of a striking clock without 


throwing the clock out of gear, the 
The Spectator. 


casualties among clocks were high. 
When all has been said, the Report is a 
record of a tremendous success. There 
is only one possible comment, which 
is at once a summary and a sentiment 
—Summer Time forever! 





THE RELATIONS OF BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS. 


By tHe Rieut Hon. Viscount Bryce, O. M. 


An effect of the present war, and 
one which may hereafter be reck- 
oned among its most memorable 
effects, has been the impulse it has 
given to the plans for drawing closer 
the political ties which link the various 
parts of the British Empire together 
and giving a more definite form to 
those ties. It is now more than thirty 
years since an effort in this direction 
was made by the creation of a body 
ealled the Imperial Federation League. 
Those of us who founded that body 
found it hard in that day to command 
public interest or secure public support 
for their ideas. Opinion was lukewarm 
at home, and even more lukewarm 
in Canada and Australia. Without 
‘active sympathy in the colonies little 
progress could be made, so the League 
was ultimately dissolved. Now, how- 
ever, both in the Dominions and here 
at home there is a general sense that 
although we have got on well under 
the existing system (if system it can 
be called) it has become necessary, 
in view of the new conditions that 
have arisen, to concentrate more 
fully for common purposes the strength 
and resources of all those who live 


‘under the British Crown, and es- 


pecially of all who belong to the 
British race and speak the English 
tongue. Something—so it is univer- 
sally felt—must now be done. But 
what? 

As to this ideas are still vague; 
opinion is still fluid. But the aims are 
clear, and both in the Dominions and 


here we are agreed upon the main 
objects which a closer union is. to 
secure. The three things desired are: 

(1) A comprehensive scheme for the 
defense of every part of the Empire, by 
sea and land. 

(2) Provision for proportionate con- 
tributions by all the British possessions 
to the cost of such defense. 

(3) Arrangements for enabling the 
self-governing Dominions to have a 
voice in determining the foreign policy 
of the Empire, a privilege long recog- 
nized as rightfully due to them and 
now moré than ever since they have 
come forward so promptly and so 
heartily to bear their part in its 
defense. 

Upon these aims there is agreement 
though regarding the means to secure 
them there is not yet any agreement, 
not even among the statesmen, whether 
here or in the Dominions, who have 
thought longest and thought hardest 
on the subject. I may therefore 
safely take the ends for granted and 
address myself solely to the means for 
attaining those ends—that is to say, 
to a eriticism of the schemes that 
have been suggested for securing what 
may be called Imperial unity and a 
continuing co-operation in all inter- 
national matters, whether in peace or 
in war. 

The schemes which have been sug- 
gested fall into two classes, some 
involving larger and bolder, some 
slighter and more cautious changes 
in our existing arrangements. ‘Those 
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of the former class, which I will pro- 
visionally call the Federal schemes, 
propose a complete reconstruction of 
the whole fabric of government. A 
Federation, generally resembling the 
American or Australian Federation, 
is to be created, the component States 
in which shall be the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
five self-governing Dominions. This 
Federation is—we are told—to have a 
Central Legislature (more or less like 
the United States Congress), with a 
Central Executive (under the Crown), 
consisting of Ministers responsible 
to the Central Legislature, and also 
(presumably) a central judiciary. The 
Legislature is to be elected by the 
peoples of the six component States 
in proportion to the population of 
each State. Its powers are to be con- 
fined to matters affecting the Empire 
as a whole, the most important among 
these being those powers which relate 
to the navy, the army, foreign policy, 
the financial measures needed to raise 
funds for common Imperial purposes, 
and various other matters on which 
uniform legislation may seem desirable. 

The six States are each to retain 
their existing Legislatures and Minis- 
tries, but with powers restricted by the 
creation above them of the Central 
Legislature and Central Executive, 
for of course all such powers as may be 
conferred upon the latter will have 
been withdrawn from the former. 
In order to delimit these two sets of 
powers between the new Central or 
Imperial and the six local Legislatures, 
allotting those of common concern 
to the Imperial Legislature and those 
which regard the component States 
to the now existing Legislatures, there 
would be needed a formal legal in- 
strument of supreme authority—i.e., 
a written Constitution, similar to the 
Constitution of the United States or 
to those of Australia or Canada. And 
in order to interpret and apply in 
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disputed questions the provisions of 
this new Imperial Constitution there 
would be also needed a Supreme 
Court, similar to that which has so 
largely modified by its interpretation 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The Privy Council might be turned 
into such a court, but the difficulties of 
constituting it so as to give general 
satisfaction might prove serious. 
Whether such a Constitution should 
be Rigid—i.e., not changeable by the 
Imperial Legislature itself, but only 
by the Legislatures of the six com- 
ponent States which had adopted it— 
would be a further question, and one 
of no small importance. 

A new Federal Constitution of such a 
kind as this (for of course I have 
indicated only its general features, 
which would admit of much variety in 
details) would be the most complete 
solution of the problem which the 
relations to one another of the mother 
country and the Dominions present. 

It would be logical and symmetrical, 
explicit and definite. It is advocated 
by many earnest and patriotic men in 
the hope that, if it were cordially 
accepted and worked in a spirit of 
perfect accord and goodwill, it might 
be found capable of securing for the 
Empire the maximum of union, and 
therefore of that strength which union 
gives. It deserves, therefore, to be 
respectfully considered. There are, on 
the other hand, objections to the 
creation of such a Constitution which 
it would be follv to ignore. 

The experiment would be a novel 
one. Never before has a Federation 
been formed of States which are not 
only not contiguous to one another 
but separated by immense distances of 
sea. Never before have peoples so 
different in size been brought together 
as component members of one or- 
ganized political body. The United 
Kingdom has a population of more 
than forty-five millions, Canada of 
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seven and three-quarter millions, Aus- 
tralia of nearly five millions, New 
Zealand and South Africa of a little 
more than a million each, Newfound- 
land of 250,000. That is to say that 
one member of a Pan-Britannic Fed- 
eration would have about three times 
as large a population, and therefore 
presumably three times as large a 
representation in the proposed Federal 
Legislature, as the other five members 
put together. It is true that in the 
American Union some of the largest 
States have populations equally dispro- 
portionate to the populations of some 
of the smallest. But there we find so 
many large and so many smali States— 
there are forty-eight in all—that no 
single great State has any prepon- 
derance. Moreover, the differences 


between the six self-governing com-. 


munities that would make up a Pan- 
Brittanic Federation are so numerous 
and so important—being differences in 
economic and social conditions which 
prescribe corresponding differences in 
legislation—that the subjects with 
which a Central Imperial Parliament 
would have to deal would be far 
fewer than those which have been 
assigned, and properly assigned, to a 
central legislature in the American, 
Canadian, and Australian Federations. 
Outside the spheres of naval and mili- 
tary defense and of foreign policy, 
which are matters rather of adminis- 
tration than of legislation, there would 
not be much for a Parliament of the 
whole Empire to do. It could not 
legislate, for instance, on such a sub- 
ject of common concern as immigra- 
tion and citizenship, for Australia and 
New Zealand exclude persons of color, 
and are resolved to continue to do so. 
Patents and copyrights and some 
branches of commercial law might 
be assigned to it, but most of the 
greater subjects, such as the wide 
field of laws relating to land and 
labor and to public health, those 
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relating to education and marriage and 
divorce, the raising of revenue by 
direct and indirect taxation, including 
tariffs—all these are matters which 
each self-governing division of the 
Empire would insist, and rightly 
insist, on regulating for itself, because 
it would be useless to aim at uniform- 
ity where the conditions are so 
dissimilar. The Dominions, as every- 
body now must recognize, are not dis- 
posed to a system of Free Trade 
within the Empire, nor to any uniform 
Imperial tariff. Each wishes to control 
andvary asit pleasesitsown fiscalsystem. 

It is no less essential to remember 
that none of these six communities 
would consent to abridge, except for 
purposes obviously common and in 
which common action was obviously 
needed, the authority of its own 
Legislature, whose deliberations it 
ean follow and on which it can fix a 
direct responsibility. As respects the 
United Kingdom, is it likely that 
Great Britain would depose from its 
pride of place and make subject to a 
brand-new legislative body that ancient 
Parliament which has lasted nearly 
seven centuries in its present form, 
having (in an earlier and ruder shape) 
come down from the days of the West 
Saxon kings? 

As respects the self-governing Do- 
minions, a reference to the proceedings 
at the last two Colonial Conferences 
will show how little they were then 
inclined to favor any schemes which 
could materially limit their autonomy. 
Their attitude may be different today, 
yet it is far from likely that they would 
consent to transfer to a new authority 
sitting in London any substantial 
part of their legislative powers. What- 
ever the future may have in store— 
and we may recognize the possibility 
that it may some day bring us nearer 
to a Federal system,—it is the union. 
which is now attainable that we have 
to consider. Let us revert to the 
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objects above stated as being now 
necessary. Is reconstruction of our 
whole constitutional system needed to 
secure them? Or can they be reached 
in some less revolutionary way? 

The first of these objects is a com- 
prehensive scheme for Imperial -de- 
fense. Not only the details of such a 
scheme but even its principles are a 
matter for experts, and it is not legis- 
lation that is needed, but wise plan- 
ning and efficient administration. For 
these purposes a small body is better 
than a large one, for a small one can 
better discuss technical questions and 
can more easily preserve secrecy when 
secrecy is required. The second object 
is the devising of financial arrange- 
ments for the contributions to be 
made by the mother country and the 
Dominions to the cost of defense. 
Now, it will be generally agreed that 
these arrangements can be more 
smoothly and more successfully made 
by way of adjustment between the 
constituent parts of the Empire than 
by attempts to impose upon each of 
them, by way of compulsive legislation, 
the burden each is to bear. If this 
were to be done by the votes of an 
assembly, Great Britain, possessing a 
representation larger than that of all 
the Dominions put together, would be 
able to make its will prevail against 
theirs. Whether this were to be done 
by a direct Imperial Defense tax 
upon all subjects of the Empire or by a 
quota imposed on each Government 
within the Empire, it would be a bad, 
one might almost say an impossible 
solution. Such financial arrangements 
are a matter for Consent, not for 
Command. 

Next comes foreign policy, the most 
difficult part of the problem. The 
control of foreign policy by a popular 
assembly has been a perpetual puzzle 
in every free Government. The 


popular voice demands it here in 
Britain as elsewhere, but no one has 
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yet shown how Parliament is to carry 
it out compatibly with that secrecy 
and promptitude which the tangled 
and constantly changing relations of 
European States make necessary. Par- 
liament can deliver its opinion on 
certain broad lines of policy to be 
followed, and can at a crisis approve, 
though it can seldom disapprove the 
action of a Ministry. But it cannot 
direct the course of negotiations, much 
less itself conduct them, from month 
to month and day to day. A Parlia- 
ment of the Empire would be no fitter 
for this work than is the British 
House of Commons. Here also that 
which is wanted is a comparatively 
small body of men specially well in- 
formed and specially capable; and 
even such a body would in practice 
have to act by a committee of not 
more than ten or twelve persons who 
could be trusted to keep secrets 
confided to them. 

What is it that we have in view? 
What do we mean when we say that 
the Dominions ought to have a voice 
in the foreign policy of the Empire? 
First of all, we mean and we desire 
that those who know and can represent 
the views and wishes of the Dominions 
should have the fullest possible infor- 
mation as to the facts of our foreign 
relations and the lines of the policy 
that are being pursued and the steps 
that are being taken from time to time 
to carry out that policy. There should 
be what has been well called—I 
think by the Prime Minister of 
Canada—a sort of “‘clearing-house of 
ideas” for all the British communities. 
Secondly, that these representatives 
of the Dominions should have the 
fullest opportunity for conveying to 
the Imperial Ministers who conduct 
foreign policy their own views based 
on their own knowledge of the views 
and wishes of the Dominions whence 
they come. These things are seldom 
matters fit for public debate—they 
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are too delicate for that,—and very 
seldom matters for voting. Thev need 
to be dealt with by consultation and a 
weighing of numerous facts and argu- 
ments many of which could not with- 
out danger to national interests be 
dealt with in public. The great object 
is to secure perfect mutual under- 
standing, so that each member of the 
Empire shall comprehend the ideas 
and appreciate the interests of the 
others. This is the best way of reach- 
ing the harmony of aim and purpose 
that are needed to make and keep the 
Empire united, and strong through its 
unity. 

These considerations, which want 
of space compels me to present only 
in outline, seem to indicate that the 
objects in view can be secured without 
a great organic statute creating, under 
the form of a rigid Constitution, a new 
Imperial Legislature and Imperial 
Executive. Seme sort of Council 
representing both the mother country 
and the self-governing Dominions 
might well suffice for the purpose; 
and with it there ought, perhaps, to 
be a sort of Imperial Executive—.e., 
a group of Ministers who would lead 
the deliberations and be guided by the 
resolutions of the couacil. Various 
plans for the creation of such machin- 
ery have been at various times put 
forward. The latest and what I ven- 
ture to think one of the most judicious 
and practical is contained in a paper 
by Mr. Herbert Samuel which has, 
since I wrote the earlier part of this 
article, appeared in the current num- 
ber of the “Nineteenth Century” 
Magazine. Arriving at general con- 
clusions which I had reached by a 
somewhat different route, Mr. Samuel 
has worked out in detail some points 
of importance. He proposes a Minis- 
try of about twelve persons and a 
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Council of some seventy delegates 
from the Dominions and the mother 
country (with others to represent 
India, Egypt, and the Crown Colonies) 
and suggests that their powers should 
be those not of compulsive legislation 
but of discussion and recommenda- 
tion, recommendations addressed to 
the several Legislatures of the Empire, 
which these would be asked to consider 
and, if approved, to enact by law. It 
seems to me that a smaller number, 
say thirty to forty, might suffice. He 
also observes with truth that such an 
organization, the Council and _ the 
Executive, could be called into being 
without a statute, viz., by the Crown, 
acting on resolutions passed by the 
British Parliament and the Legislatures 
of the Dominions. 

Although the Conference of Domin- 
ion Ministers in London has not been 
summoned to deal with the question of 
inter-Imperial relations here discussed, 
it may have a useful effect in bringing 
them prominently before the mind of 
the country. The end of the war will 
be the appropriate time for calling a 
convention of able and experienced 
statesmen from the Dominions to 
meet like men from the mother coun- 
try, in order to consider the whole 
problem and draft a scheme which 
would be submitted to ‘tthe Parlia- 
ments of the Dominions and of Britain. 
The problem must be promptly faced 
and some solution found. The impulse 
which the war has given to the sense of 
Imperial unity must not be lost. The 
admiration and gratitude each of the 
British peoples feels towards the 
others who have stood together in a 
common cause bid us turn to account 
at once, with all the wisdom and 
earnestness we can command, this su- 
preme opportunity for binding all those 
peoples even more closely together. 
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OUTSIDE HELP NEEDED FOR IRISH SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s reference to the 
Irish situation had a petulant and 
minatory sound, which was surely 
unhelpful in the circumstances. How 
far his threat of a General Election 
was serious may be matter for dis- 
cussion; but the Irish problem is about 
the last political tangle which a 
General Election can do anything to 
unravel or clear up. For the Govern- 
ment’s whole case has been that its 
solution depends now not on the 
parties in Great Britain, but on those 
in Ireland; and, however many British 
seats an election might turn one way 
or the other, there are barely one or 
two seats in Ireland which under any 
circumstances might pass from Nation- 
alist to Unionist hands, or vice versa. 
So far, therefore, as the threat was one 
addressed to the Nationalist party, it 
seems a singularly ill-chosen one, since 
they have nothing to fear from its 
execution, and might even welcome it 
as enabling them to settle conclusions 
with Sinn Fein. 

But the subject is not one for re- 
crimination. Nor is it one for delay. 
Time alone will not heal the difference 
between Nationalists and Unionists 
in Ireland; on the contrary, lost time 
has much aggravated it. And while 
the healing is for the men on the spot 
to effect, it seems as if they can never 
effect it without the help of outside 
physicians. It is not a broad chasm 
which divides the wiser heads of 
either of the Irish parties from a 
reasonable middle policy. But it is too 
much to expect either of them now to 
bridge it on their own initiative. That 
is where the advantage of an outside 
solution comes in, provided that the 
solution is not one-sided, but embodies 
a genuine attempt to fix the half-way 
point, and provided also that it is 
propounded by a body possessing suf- 


ficient moral authority. Both Na- 
tionalists and Ulstermen could afford 
to accept at the hands of such a body 
a solution which neither of them could 
afford to put forward on their own 
account. The essential feature, to 
which the Ulstermen cling, is that 
the solution should leave them here 
and now free agents and masters of 
their future destiny. The essential 
feature for which Nationalist Ireland 
contends is that it should not erect 
anything which is likely to prove a 
permanent barrier to Irish reunion. 
The question to which the contro- 
versy had been narrowed down before 
the war was a question of areas. 
The Nationalists might then have 
consented to a scheme of contracting- 
out for such Ulster counties as de- 
clared their desire for it by a periodical 
county vote. The Ulstermen might 
have consented if in place of this 
county option an option had been 
given to six counties (including the 
three county boroughs which are 
within their area) to vote as one 
block. But beyond this point no 
progress could be made; and it is 
perhaps doubtful if more could be 
made today, so long as the stress is 
laid on the question of areas, and 
not on that of the constitution to be 
devised. 

Feasible constitutions fall under 
two heads—one, that of a single 
constitution for Ireland, with special 
guarantees for Ulster; the other, that 
of two Home Rule Governments, 
side by side, one in Dublin and the 
other in Belfast. We might add a third 
combining the two—provincial Gov- 
ernments in Dublin and Belfast (or 
even in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway) with a common Government 
linking them; but that, in spite of 
the analogy presented by the federa- 
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tion of Ontario and Quebec in the 
middle of last century, is perhaps 
scarcely practical politics. The geo- 
graphical, economic, and administra- 
tive unity of Ireland (which is much 
greater and more compelling than 
most people who have not been there 
suppose) pleads strongly in favor of a 
single Government for Ireland, with 
such guarantees—proportional repre- 
sentation or other—as Ulster will 
accept. The difficulty has been, that 
though the Nationalists were willing 
to be liberal and make large conces- 
sions along this line, no concessions 
would induce the Ulster leaders to 
travel an inch along it. .If that un- 
willingness is maintained to the end, 
statesmen will have to fall back on a 
scheme for Ulster Home Rule; and 
their business then would be to give 
it such a constitution as would best 
promote the internal reconciliation of 
parties within the Northern province 
and the reconciliation of the province 
as a whole to the rest of Ireland. The 
task does not seem an impossible one; 
a sketch constitution suggested by 
Mr. A. P. Graves this week in the 
Times shows the sort of lines on which 
The London Chronicle. 


it might proceed. If anything of the 
kind were adopted the wise course for 
the Nationalists would be to be liberal 
over the question of area; since the 
more Nationalists were inside the 
Ulster area the better would the out- 
look be for eventual reunion. Their 
attention should rather be concen- 
trated on the constitution itself, so 
that it might be drawn in the way 
which would render eventual reunion 
most simple and progress to it most 
certain. We do not imagine that a 
scheme on these or any other lines 
could be obtained “‘by consent” in the 
fullest sense; the most that we could 
hope would be that if put forward by 
an outside body and adopted by the 
Imperial Parliament, it might be ~ 
passed without fatal opposition and 
worked by both parties with eventual 
goodwill. The great thing is to get 
some system working which gives an 
immediate and material measure of 
satisfaction to the Irish passion for 
self-government, and offers a practical, 
if not an immediate, prospect of that 
all-Irish reunion which is_ essential 
for the ultimate future of the 
island. 





THE NEW ERA IN RUSSIA. 


The new Government of Russia, 
which is centered in the Provisional 
Executive Committee of the Duma, 
has entered upon a task of extraordi- 
nary difficulty, in whose achievement 
it will receive the cordial sympathy 
of the Allies of Russia. France and 
Italy own more recent experience of 
revolution than we possess in this 
country; yet their history furnishes 
no exact parallel to the present condi- 
tions obtaining in Russia. There are 
two main aspects of the Russian 
revolution, which, although they are 
nearly related, must be carefully 


distinguished from each other. The 
one is the national rising against ,the 
German, with whom was indissolubly 
associated what M. Miliukoff describes 
as “the old political régime.’”’ The 
other is the national demand for 
political and social freedom; and the 
connection between the two is again 
provided by the German to whose 
baleful influence is due the oppressive 
methods of Russian domestic adminis- 
tration. The men of the old political 
régime were consequently identified 
with Germany, and they have been 
removed. But their supporters remain; 
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and it is clearly the purpose of the pro- 
German party to inflame the populace 
against the new Government, by 
representing it as being no more than 
the vehicle of bureaucratic tyranny 
in another shape. Could the extreme 
revolutionaries of the Committee of 
Labor Deputies be persuaded to push 
exorbitant demands, the Duma might 
be discredited, and in the ensuing 
anarchy the German party would find 
their opportunity. In time of revolu- 
tion feeling runs high, and there is 
always a danger lest popular ignorance 
should be exploited by the fanatic. 
But the Russian reconstruction is 
not a cleavage of the nation, ranging 
the masses below against the few in 
authority above, but a disruption in 
which the hereditary leaders of the 
people are found on both sides. At the 
same time there are cross-sections, 
and it is in these the danger resides. 
It would probably be much more 
serious were there no external pres- 
sure tending to weld the conflicting 
elements. From a somewhat confused 
situation the common and implacable 
resentment against the German un- 
mistakably emerges as the dominant 
factor; and with it the indubitable 
truth that upon the defeat of Ger- 
many depend first of all the hopes of 
Russian liberty. Conversely, if Ger- 
many were successful in the war 
freedom in Russia, as_ elsewhere, 
would be doomed. That at least is 
certain; and the manner in which the 
revolution has been accomplished so 
far indicates that the Russian people 
so understand the matter. The defeat 
of the foreign invader and the destruc- 
tion of all German influence is the 
supreme end. No nation can at the 
same time wage an immense war and 
attend to the details of a social and a 
political reconstruction. Such reforms 
as enable the war to be rightly con- 
ducted must be effected; and how 
extensive these are we are now begin- 
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ping to perceive. Although the revolu- 
tion was not directed against the 
dynasty as such, the Emperor has 
abdicated, the succession remains in 
suspense, and the Government repre- 
sents as nearly as may be in form, and 
we believe actually in substance, the 
national will. Nevertheless, continuity 
is secured by the appointment by the 
late Emperor before his abdication of 
Prince Lvoff as Prime Minister. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas is once more in 
supreme command of the Russian 
Armies. But at the same time the 
program of the new Government 
includes full amnesty for political and 
religious offenses, freedom of speech, 
of the Press, and of public meetings, 
the abclition of all class, religious, and 
racial restrictions, the institution of 
universal, equal, and direct suffrage, 
and the substitution of a National 
Militia for the police. It is stated that 
‘“‘the execution of this program is not 
to be delayed on account of pending 
military operations.” 

We trust we shall not be regarded 
as lacking in sympathy with Russian 
aspirations if we venture to hope 
that so great an enterprise will be 
fulfilled with caution and deliberation. 
For its fulfilment in any case depends 
absolutely upon the success of those 
“pending military operations.” In 
what measure the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war involves the complete 
accomplishment of these changes it is 
not for us to judge. But we are told 
that it is not well to pour new wine 
into old bottles, lest the bottles burst 
and the wine be spilled, which catas- 
trophe is precisely what Germany will 
leave no device untried to bring about. 
The age of freedom does not arrive in a 
night, or even in eight days, and its 
primary condition is education, always 
provided that the instruction is not 
imparted on German principles. The 
Germans have succeeded in educating 
themselves into a new kind of slavery, 
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which has become so odious to the 
Russian mind that Russia is in some 
danger of breaking all bonds what- 
soever to be freed from it. Violent 
action, inevitable as it has _ been, 
provokes reaction, and it is against 
reaction that the new Russian Govern- 
The Morning Post. 


ment must guard. That its members 
comprehend the situation is manifest 
in the lucid and dignified statement of 
policy dispatched by M. Miliukoff to 
the representatives of Russia abroad, 
to be transmitted by them to the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 





BAGHDAD AND BEYOND. 


The occupation of Baghdad is an 
event in a unique setting. Historic 
cities have sprung into importance 
again in the vicissitudes of the war, 
and tiny hamlets emerged from a 
sheltered retirement into a light that 
will not soon fade. But Baghdad is a 
city which can look to a civilization 
when the great centers of Europe 
were unconsidered settlements. Its 
story is so old that its chief home is in 
the imagination, where it rivals the 
appeal of Babylon and Nineveh, of 
Darius and _ Alexander. It has 
fallen to an Irish general in com- 
mand of British and Indian troops, 
armed with the fruits of the specula- 
tions of the last quarter of a century. 

Mesopotamia has provided a num- 
ber of dramatic situations. The first 
rapid advance up the Tigris was a 
fine achievement. Townshend’s cam- 
paign ranks among the characteristic 
episodes of British history. Its daring, 
versatility, success, and tragic close 
have their roots in our national fibre, 
and though we would rather shut our 
eyes to the lack of prevision, the 
blunders, and the indecision which 
are written over its final chapter, they, 
too, are part of us, and we shall do 
well to remember them. General 
Maude has a more welcome record. 
He could have pressed beyond the 
Es Sinn lines soon after Townshend’s 
surrender, but he chose, more wisely, 
to bide his time. Months were given 
to the scaffolding from which his 


success has risen. The communications 
were improved beyond recognition, 
and, when all was ready, the position 
of Kut was patiently and methodically 
undermined. For some time before the 
fall of Kut, the German military 
critics were noting with professional 
approval each step that made the 
position of the town more and more 
precarious. At length it became 
almost an irrelevance, except that it 
provided a perilous obsession for the 
enemy. They did not wish to go 
while they could stay, yet in holding 
on they offered General Maude the 
one thing at which he aimed. Kut 
mattered very little, but the chance 
of crushing an army which stupidly 
held on to the town too long lay nearer 
the essential purposes of war. 

In the result, things fell out as we 
wished. Maude bridged the river 
behind Kut, the rearguards at Sanna- 
i-Yat were brushed aside, and the 
pursuit began. Almost at once the 
river-craft took up the chase, and the 
infantry, lying bivouacked at Shum- 
ran, cheered a gunboat as it steamed 
past them to harry the road by which 
the Turks fell back. Their force can 
hardly have been considerable, and 
their losses must have been extremely 
heavy; for no serious resistance was 
made until the Diala was reached. 
The cavalry were unable to force the 
position, but the infantry soon carried 
it, and Baghdad was entered. It 
was only a fortnight since the fall of 
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Kut, 100 miles by road, and almost 
double by river to the south. A re- 
markably good performance it must 
be pronounced whichever way it is 
regarded. The position below Kut 
was reasonably safe, because General 
Maude had extended his left flank 
to the Euphrates. Baghdad can 
similarly be consolidated, since the 
Euphrates at this point can be reached 
through a river and lake line, hardly 
half the length of the course of the 
Shatt-el-Hai, which linked the rivers 
below Kut. The communications are 
long and exposed, but the railway 
will presumably be hurried forward, 
and we may trust the new régime of 
prevision to prepare for possible 
counter-attacks. 

But we shali be wrong if we regard 
the campaign as restricted to a holding 
on to Baghdad. The best defense of the 
city, in any case, would be to meet any 
dangers by a bold offensive, and it is 
probable that General Maude’s opera- 
tions are part of a concerted plan to 
put Turkey out of the field. Already 
the Turks are hastening to fall back 
from Persia. General Baratoff, who 
last year contrived to send a small 
body of cavalry to the British, is 
moving westwards. Along the road, 
worn by the feet of thousands of pil- 
grims, the road which Darius and 
Alexander followed, the Turks are 
hastening towards the high rim which 
separates Persia from Mesopotamia. 
The road runs through Baghdad, and 
General Maude has probably already 
made preparations to receive the 
enemy. The Russians and the British 
in this part of the vast field of Asiatic 
Turkey are co-operating to sweep the 
Turkish troops westward. The align- 
ment forms a rough sickle, with the 
handle from Trebizond to Erzerum, a 
similar formation to that which swept 
across Serbia; and the purpose of the 
Allies is to brush the enemy west- 
wards towards northern Syria. The 


' present to the enemy. 
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Grand Duke is only waiting for the 
appropriate moment to set Yudeneff’s 
army in motion once more. The 
position, therefore, holds wide pos- 
sibilities, and there are certain to be 
great changes in this area. 

For, gravely ‘prejudiced as_ the 
Turkish position is by these con- 
verging movements, which must con- 
centrate the Allied forces as they 
develop, the enemy has a further 
threat to consider. General Murray 
has cleared the Sinai peninsula. He 
is now not far from the Palestinian 
railhead and another route trodden 
by feet whose echoes the world seems 
ready to forget. The railway and 
pipeline are foilowing him also, and 
these preparations are not merely 
designed to make his present position 
sure; they look to vast developments. 
This, at all events, is the threat they 
If the Turks 
are left alone to deal with their prob- 
lem, the position may change rapidly. 
For they are bound to cope with a 
serious. difficulty. If they chose to 
hold Palestine, as politically the more 
important, they must risk the possibil- 
ity of the Allies moving against their 
rear from the east, and even from 
the west. Baratoff and Maude may 
choose to move athwart the track of 
the Baghdad railway towards Aleppo. 
A landing about Adana would cut the 
communications from the west. The 
alternative plan of reinforcing the 
Mesopotamian force would again risk 
the possibility of General Murray 
moving towards Aleppo from the 
south. It is to the advantage of the 
Allies to go forward, since they are 
acting on converging lines. It would be 
wiser for the Turks to deal boldly with 
one group or the other. But the com- 
munications towards the east are not 
such as would encourage a general to 
remember his interior lines, and it is 
improbable that anywhere they are a 
great advantage. 
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It is strange country for the war of 


-manceuvres. Good mounted troops 


have a great advantage, and the 
Allies generally have in their favor the 
fact that the choice of the Turks 
once made, is probably irrevocable. 
The fall of Kut and Baghdad seems 
to show that they have not the num- 
bers to deal adequately with each 
threatened advance. They had three 
months’ warning of what has hap- 
pened. They will probably recall the 
troops lent to Germany and Austria, 
and the main fronts will gain to that 
extent. It is difficult to think that 
Germany can afford to risk the marring 
of her Eastern ambitions. But if she 
is to send forces, the main fronts, 
again, are weakened. Yet this is 
The Nation. 


probably the course she will take. 
The Allies may then be compelled to 
slacken their pace, and Asiatic Tur- 
key may make a recovery. But what 
is here gained will be lost in Europe, 
and, in the end, the result will be 
merely postponed. Already the move- 
ments of Baratoff and Maude’s signal 
successes must have weakened the 
European fronts. Maude has stolen 
the desire of Germany’s heart. There 
will be much hard fighting in this 
field in the next few months. The 
Turks are no despicable opponents. 
But it is difficult to see how they 
can avoid disaster alone, and otherwise 
they will add a new debt to the 
liabilities of Germany in the hour 
when her need is greatest. 





WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 


There is no more pathetic puzzle in 
literature today than the sudden 
burst of song from those appointed to 
die in the heyday of their youth. Per- 
haps all boys and girls who are above 
the average in imagination feel some 
sort of inward compulsion to express 
in verse their swelling consciousness 
of life. Their words may limp far be- 
hind their thoughts and feelings, but 
life is like a burning fire shut up in 
their bones that they are weary of 
forbearing and cannot stay. The 
attitude of these youthful poets to the 
children of their imagination is curious- 
ly diffident. Their first instinct is to 
hide their poems away, even from the 
eyes of those whom they know to be 
most kindly. And if the whole truth 
be told, usually they are glad in more 
experienced years if this instinct has 
not been thwarted by their own acts 
or by the acts of misguided friends. 
An example of this may be found in 
‘Poems by Two Brothers.” Alfred 
Lord Tennyson’s own estimate of his 
youthful work, even though it brought 


the boys twenty welcome sovereigns, 
was contemptuously severe. “My 
early rot,’ he is said to have called it. 
And full of juvenescent promise as 
that work might be, it could not stand 
the test of comparison with that of 
later years. 

Judged by the standard of Tennyson, 
most poets would fail either in youth or 
age. But the puzzle today is not only 
that so many young men have burst 
into song, but that they are so mature 
both in form and matter. They 
may even seem to be masters o1 tech- 
nique, although, as every writer knows, 
mastery over words does not come 
usually without long servitude. Their 
poems not only have fire and beauty, 
but pathos and depth, which do not 
come often before life has begun to 
ebb towards its great climacteric. 
It will be said: ‘Oh, yes, of course; 
but the war has made all the difference.”’ 
This, perhaps, is true; but the enun- 
ciation of a truth does not make it less 
puzzling. The tense strain upon their 
emotions—at least this seems to be 
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the usual case with the English— 
makes men dumb with regard to 
their deepest feelings. They cannot 
speak during the strain, and if the 
tension is relaxed, as it is during 
short or long leave, the contrast 
between the pleasures of peace and the 
grotesque horrors of war is so stupen- 
dous that they feel themselves trebly 
dumb. It may be objected that the 
spoken word is not the same thing as 
the written word. Many who are 
dumb can and do write, but young 
men now write so much better than 
might be expected. They show a 
realization of the unity of life beyond 
their years. Not a few mothers have 
honored me by showing me letters that 
their boys have written on the eve of 
death, letters which must tear the 
hearts of their recipients to shreds 
and tatters, and yet leave such mothers 
the proudest women upon earth. Be- 
fore the war I could not have dreamed 
the same boys capable of writing 
these letters, of feeling so maturely 
upon matters involving often deep 
mystical experiences. 

It is not easy to assess the spiritual 
dynamics of such a war as the present 
one. It is no ordinary war. It is a 
world climax. It has cut sharper than 
any two-edged sword—piercing even 
to the dividing of soul and spirit. 
But why should the form of poetry 
be so good in these bad, sad days? 
Before the war a great biblical scholar, 
who was no mean literary critic, de- 
clared that the book of the Lamenta- 
tions could not possibly have been 
written during the days of a siege. 
The elaborate external form of the 
dirges—they are the most elaborated 
examples of all Hebrew poetry— 
forbade the very idea of their being 
contemporaneous with the _ horrors 


described. Who could write acrostics 
when the hands of the pitiful women 
were soddening their own children? 
Such a priori criticisms have been 
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falsified. From the trenches there 
has come not only understanding verse, 
but ballads, rondeaus, villanelles, 
chantes royal—the most rigid in form 
of all poetry. Nothing is more simple 
than the mechanical imitation of 
Provengal versification: nothing more 
difficult than to breathe life into these 
dry bones of the past. Villon succeeded, 
for he wrote in his own strange times. 
Swinburne succeeded, but Swinburne 
was a master of verbal music. And 
these young poets, writing in a dug- 
out under some inward compulsion, 
or to while away the impracticable 
hours, have succeeded also. 

Another a priori error has been 
falsified. The rumbustious poetry of 
peace finds a small welcome from those 
who know the actualities of war. The 
last thing an experienced soldier 
cares to write about is the parapher- 
nalia of battle, or the mad intoxica- 
tion of “‘going over the top.” His 
thoughts turn to far different scenes. 


The song of a lark or the sight of a 


little meadow flower carries within it 
the secret of that which is eternal. 
Though he cannot close his eyes to the 
things that are seen—the blasted 
trees and the pitted earth—he yet 
can catch a transient glimpse of the 
things that are not seen, but which 
are infinitely more beautiful because 
infinitely more eternal. These experi- 
ences are not the concern only of the 
cultivated nor of the young. The 
middle-aged Gloucestershire farm hand 
who can neither write nor speak of 
what is in his heart, and who spends 
hours in the midst of the abomination 
of desolation cultivating a few flowers 
to remind him of his thatched cottage 
in the Severn valley, knows what I 
mean. 

Last September a gallant young 
Guards officer went over the top some- 
where in France. In March he found 
in Laventie, ‘‘where the mud is 
churned and splashed about by battle- 











wending feet,” a tiny deserted garden 
sheltering some daffodils and a ‘‘bush 
of Daphne flower.” It would be 
difficult to better for pathos the boy’s 
description of all that these things 
meant to him: 


Hungry for Spring I bent my head, 
The perfume fanned my face, 
And all my soul was dancing 
In that little lovely place, 
Dancing with measured step from 
wrecked and shattered towns 
Away ... upon the Downs. 


I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
‘A-courting on the leas; 
And meadows with their glittering 
streams and silver scurrying dace, 
Home—what a perfect place. * 


The writer of the above lines was 
only one of the many boys who were 
hurried from school into France. E. 
Wyndham Tennant was at Winchester 
in 1914. If a Wykehamist does not 
know how to sean, what can he do? 
But surely this sonnet is above the 
average of a school boy: 


A finer heritage than house and lands 
Is mine: for on the canvas hanging 


there 
More love is centered and instilled 
more care 
Than in broad acres. He who under- 
stands 


What deep-laid passions ebbed through 
brush and hands 
Of these brocaded masters, long since 
dead 
(Their souls are with us yet, tho’ 
. life has fled), 
Let him who feels the magic of their 


wands 
Thank God afresh, and let him sit and 
gaze, 
Trying to stir within his troubled 
mind 


**Worple Flit."", By L. Wyndham Tennant. 
B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. net. 
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The splendor of those oft-depicted days. 
With what romance is every por- 


trait lined! 
Each sweeping stroke a softly-flowing 
phrase, 
That word by word its story doth 
unwind. 


The particular pathos of this poem 
lies in the light it throws upon the 
future freighted with such fearful 
experiences. Those who say that 
there is nothing in being an English- 
man, nothing in birth and breeding, 
are foolish folk. And it is mainly to 
show how real is this possession that 
I have ventured to use here the last 
letter written to his mother on 20 
September 1916: “Tonight we go up 
to the last trenches we were in, and 
tomorrow or the next day we go over 
the top. Our brigade has suffered less 
than either of the two other brigades 
in Friday’s ‘biff’ (15th, the day 
Raymond* was killed), so we shall 
be in the forefront of the battle. I am 
full of hope and trust, and I pray that 
I may be worthy of all my fighting 
ancestors; the one I know best is the 
bust of Sir Hugh Wyndham in the 
hall of 44, Belgrave Square, and there 
is another picture of him on the back 
stairs at No. 34, just below that 
painting by Sholto. We shall probably 
attack over 1,200 yards, but we shall 
have such artillery support as_ will 
probably smash the Boche line we are 
going for, and even, which is very 
unlikely (D.V.), if the artillery doesn’t 
come up to our hopes, the spirit of the 
Brigade of Guards will carry all 
resistance before it. O darling Muth’, 
the pride of being in such a great 
regiment! The thought that all those 
old men, ‘late Grenadier Guards,’ 
who sit in London clubs discussing 
their symptoms, are thinking and 
hoping about what we are doing here! 
I have never been prouder of anything, 
except your love for me, than I am of 
being a Grenadier. That line of 

*Raymond Asquith. 
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Harry’s rings thro’ my mind, ‘High 
heart, high speech, high deeds, ’mid 
honoring eyes.’ ”’ 

When I commenced to write I 
never hoped that I could explain the 
puzzle I have stated so imperfectly. 
At the back of my own mind, however, 
is a belief in the truth of the ancient 
fancy that an early death is sometimes 
a true mark of divine love. So, too, 
there may be some inwardness in the 
Siberian traveler’s tale that the cygnus 
olor, ‘“when wounded, pours forth its 
last breath in notes most beautifully 


clear and loud”’: 
The Saturday Review. 
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“What is that, mother?” “The swan, 
my love. 
He is floating down to his native 
grove.... 
Death darkens his eyes and unplumes 
his wings, 


Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 

Live so, my son, that when death shall 
come, 

Swan-like and sweet, it may waft 
thee home.”’ 


“Home thoughts in Laventie’”’ is 
the last song in ‘‘Worple Flit’’; the 
last words, ‘‘Home . . . what a perfect 


place.” 
Bishop Frodsham. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Hilda P. Cumings’s story “No 
Graven Image’ (E. P, Dutton & 
Co.) is of very unusual quality. 
It is a story of two men in love with 
the same woman,—a story which, in 
other hands, might easily have be- 
come the familiar ‘triangle’ of the 
modern novel. But there is no taint 
or suggestion of that sort. Both men 
are true-hearted and high-minded, and 
for a long time each is unaware of any 
rivalry. The main interest of the story 
does not center in this romance, but 
in the intellectual and spiritual strug- 
gles of the hero, a young man who, 
having determined to enter the minis- 
try, finds himself beset with doubts and 
a disturbing sense of the unreality of 
religion, and also with the allurements 
of the secular life, but makes his way 
through one sacrifice and renunciation 
after another until his path becomes 
plain before him. The story is ex- 
quisitely told, and is at a high level, 
from the first chapter to the last. 


“Pirate Bridge,’ Mr. R. F. Foster’s 
latest contribution to his studies of 
whist, bridge, and auction is pre- 
faced by a short historical review of 


" 
whist and a note concerning the birth 


of pirate bridge giving a clear ex- 
position of its many advantages over 
auction. These advantages include 
choice of partner and opportunity to 
release an undesirable partner—the 
best combination of hands, and the 
shortening of time necessary to play a 
rubber. The main part of the book is 
a manual of the game, its various 
points being taken up in different 
chapters, the deal, the bid, the score 
and concrete examples of different 
hands and just how they should be 
played. Mr. Foster has undoubtedly 
the happy faculty of explaining in a 
perfectly lucid way all card games, and 
his book “Pirate Bridge” is no 
exception. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Joan” by Amelia E. Barr is the 
romantic tale of a Yorkshire coal 
mining district filled with the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of a people 
who have been coal miners in the 
same district for many generations and 
have owed allegiance to the different 
generations of the same family of own- 
ers. Against this background is the 
figure of a rare woman, one who 
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possesses all the womanly virtues of 
sweetness and light, combined with a 
keen understanding of men and true 
sympathy with their vagaries. Her 
sweetness wins her lovers and her 
wisdom enables her to discriminate 
among them and holds her steady in 
the wonders that fortune brings to her. 
Mrs. Barr distinctly states that in 
“Joan” she is not contrasting the 
mining districts of America with those 
of England but American readers 
cannot fail to be impressed and 
amazed by the differences so clearly 
shown in the picture of this little bit of 
Yorkshire. D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Wave’ by Algernon Black- 
wood is a romance along psychic 
lines and as such is a most artistic bit 
of writing. The wave is the symbolical 
figure for all emotion, life and love to 
each member of the triangle of two 
men and a woman, and each in his 
own way is consciously aware of it. 
The identity of two members is un- 
mistakable from the beginning, but 
the recognition of the third and his 
effect upon the relationship of the 
other .two form the fascinating in- 
terest of the story. These three people 
are not to be interpreted necessarily as 
reincarnations, but the more subtle 
reading is that they are examples of 
the strength of heredity, that they 
are the inheritors from very remote 
ancestors of characteristics which are 
greatly strengthened under identical 
climatic and other physical conditions. 
Mr. Blackwood shows an _ unusual 
ability to approach the subconscious 
and to withdraw from it at pleasure 
but the beauty of ‘‘The Wave” lies in 
the emphasis placed upon the en- 
duranceand spirituality of loveand upon 
the attainment of happiness through 
selflessness. E.P. Dutton & Co. 


Books and Authors. 


Few writers are more successful than 
Havelock Ellis in presenting scientific 
topics to the lay reader, and the sub- 
title of his new volume, “Essays in 
War Time: Further Studies in the 
Task of Social Hygiene,” recalls an 
earlier one which has been read widely, 
and with great interest and satisfac- 
tion. Of the chapters in the present 
book, nearly half deal directly with 
War, in its relation to Evolution, 
Eugenics, Morality, Democracy, and 
the Birth-rate. Their temper is mod- 
erate, dispassionate, and reassuring, 
and one lays them down with a sense 
of gratitude for the wholesome air one 
has been breathing. The chapters 
that follow on Eugenics and Genius, 
Marriage and Divorce, Birth Control, 
the Nationalization of Health, and 
other topics in the writer’s special 
field, are of less intense immediate 
interest, but they are all written with 
a fascinating combination of up-to- 
date learning, common sense and wit. 
Dr. Ellis is optimistic as to the out- 
look for Europe after the war, but 
adds: ‘‘The petty fears and rivalries 
of European nations begin to look 
worse than trivial in the face of 
greater dangers. As our eyes begin 
to be opened we see Europe lying 
between the nether millstone of Asia 
and the upper millstone of America.”’ 
Of the possibility of abolishing war by 
an international organization of law 
courts he says: “Civilization can 
make no further progress till this is 
done. . . . We further need, behind 
this international organization of jus- 
tice, an international organization of 
police strong enough to carry out the 
decisions of these courts. ... The 
task may take centuries to complete, 
but there is no more urgent task before 
mankind today.” Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 











